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(1997), The Effect of Cultural Orientation on Persua- 
sion, 24 (December), 315-328. 


The objective of this research is to assess the cross-cultural gener- 
alizability of persuasion effects predicted by dual process models. 
In two experiments, the impact of motivation, congruity of persua- 
sive communication and the diagnosticity of heuristic cues on the 
processing strategies and product evaluations of members of a 
collectivist culture were compared with findings documented in 
past research in individualist cultures. This research supports the 
view that perceptual differences in cue diagnosticity account for 
systematic differences in persuasive effects across cultures. It is 
also suggested that existing theoretical frameworks, specifically 
the dual process models of persuasion, are robust across cultures 
and can help predict and explain cultural differences. 
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thy versus Pride: The Influence of Emotional Ap- 
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This research examines the persuasive effect of emotional appeals 
on members of collectivist versus individualist cultures. The re- 
sults of two experiments demonstrate that ego-focused (e.g., pride, 
happiness) versus other-focused (e.g., empathy, peacefulness) 
emotional appeals lead to more favorable attitudes for members 
of a collectivist culture, while other-focused versus ego-focused 
emotional appeals lead to more favorable attitudes for members 
of an individualist culture. Experiment 2 was conducted to exam- 
ine the psychological mechanism underlying these effects. The 
results indicated that the generation of and elaboration on a rela- 
tively novel type of thought (individual thoughts for members 
of a collectivist culture, collective thoughts for members of an 
individualist culture) account for the persuasive effects found in 
this research. These results are interpreted within an ability-moti- 
vation framework, and theoretical implications involving cross- 
cultural persuasive effects are discussed. 
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A widespread practice in grocery store advertising is to compare 
the advertised store’s prices to a competitor’s prices on multiple 
items. An important, but largely unexplored, issue is how this 
information is processed and used in conjunction with prior beliefs 
to influence price perceptions. In our initial studies we manipu- 
lated prior beliefs and two data-based cues—frequency of price 
advantage and magnitude of price advantage—to determine their 
relative influence on consumer price perceptions. Results indicate 
that prior beliefs affected price perceptions but that the frequency 


cue exerted a dominating influence. Several follow-up studies 
demonstrate the robustness of this phenomenon across a variety 
of presentational and instructional conditions. 
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Categories’’ for Cross-Cultural Consumer Research, 
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The importance to cross-cultural consumer research of an encom- 
passing yet intricate approach to evaluating the role of culture has 
been broadly recognized. This article charts a procedure for opera- 
tionalizing the descriptive term ‘‘cultural categories’’ for this pur- 
pose. By analyzing the acceptance, use, and meaning-attachment 
patterns of selected goods or services in a given environment, cul- 
ture-exclusive (and nonexclusive) categories can be discerned and 
labeled. Explanation and illustration of this approach are drawn 
from a field investigation conducted in western Japan. 
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This article reviews the nature of hermeneutic philosophy and the 
assumptions and features of a textual interpretation consistent with 
this perspective. The relationship of hermeneutic philosophy to 
the interpretive and critical theory traditions in consumer research 
is also discussed. 
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sumers’ Theories in Judgments of Covariation, 21 
(March), 634-643. 


Previous research on people’s proficiency in assessing covariation 
between continuous variables is reviewed, and the impact of prior 
expectations and characteristics of the evidence on judgment accu- 
racy is discussed. The present study investigates how the availabil- 
ity of a theory (i.e., prior expectations of relatedness) influences 
assessments of contingency as a function of the diagnosticity of 
the data. The results indicate that prior expectations have benefi- 
cial effects on the accuracy of covariation judgments, even when 
the relationship implied by the theory is inconsistent with the data. 
Little evidence is found for a multiplicative combination of theory 
and data, although diagnostic data lead to more accurate judg- 
ments. The study also examines some mechanisms that might 
underlie these effects and presents evidence that the utility of 
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theories is due to prior expectations that give rise to an active 
hypothesis-testing approach to the assessment of contingency. The 
findings suggest that prior expectations do not necessarily have 
dysfunctional (i.e., biasing) effects on judgments of covariation 
and that theories, even when they are inconsistent with the data, 
may facilitate the perception of contingency if they are used as 
hypotheses to be tested on data. 
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In this article, we replicate and extend several elements of E. 
Foxman, P. Tansuhaj, and K. Ekstrom’s 1989 study of adolescent 
influence, while providing an integrative model of teenager influ- 
ence and a new scale of perceived relative influence. Further, 
we examine the effect of parental employment status on teens’ 
influence, as well as gender-based differences in perceptions. Mo- 
tivational aspecis, including product importance and usage, pro- 
vided the strongest ar:d most consistent explanations of teenagers’ 
perceived relative influence across stages and purchase situations. 
In addition, parental employment status positively influenced 
teens’ perceived influence of durable family purchases. Mothers 
and daughters generally did not differ in their ratings of the daugh- 
ters’ perceived influence in the durable purchase decision-making 
process, while fathers’ and sons’ ratings did differ. 
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cused on reenacting the 1825—40 fur-trade rendezvous held in the 
Rocky Mountain American West. In the process, they become 
part of a transient consumption community predicated on invented 
traditions and the invocation of a mythic past to create and con- 
sume fantastic time and space. Based on ethnographic methods 
employed over a five-year period, we develop a historically con- 
textualized understanding of this consumption fantasy. We analyze 
how modern mountain men enact fantasy experiences of a primi- 
tive alternative reality within the bounded ritual space of the mod- 
ern rendezvous. We conclude that participation in this fantasy 
world offers a special opportunity for transformative play, while 
reinforcing a romanticized set of beliefs. 
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Consumer decision making has been a focal interest in consumer 
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nological change, an information explosion) indicates that this topic 
will continue to be critically important. We argue that consumer 
choice is inherently constructive. Due to limited processing capacity, 
consumers often do not have well-defined existing preferences, but 
construct them using a variety of strategies contingent on task de- 
mands. After describing constructive choice, consumer decision 
tasks, and decision strategies, we provide an integrative framework 
for understanding constructive choice, review evidence for construc- 
tive consumer choice in light of that framework, and identify knowl- 
edge gaps that suggest opportunities for additional research. 
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This article presents a simple economic model to assess consum- 
ers’ valuation of safety features. In particular, we model the benefit 
from safety as the reduction in the probability of death, and the 
associated economic value of this reduction. We then apply this 
theoretical model to investigate market valuation of antilock 
brakes and airbags via the specification and estimation of a he- 
donic price equation. Results indicate that consumers behave in 
a manner consistent with the economic model we develop. 
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A longitudinal study of middle school students examined adoles 
cents’ skepticism toward advertising and their beliefs about the 
persuasive tactics advertisers employ. Comparisons across grade 
levels and over the course of the school year indicated that knowl- 
edge about advertiser tactics developed in the direction of adult 
understanding. Skeptical attitudes toward advertisers’ motives 
showed no differences across grade levels; however, students gen- 
erally became more disbelieving of advertising claims as the 
school year progressed. The level of skepticism toward advertising 
was high and was positively related to having a more adult under- 
standing of advertising tactics. 
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Effects on Consumer Memory, 25 (March), 319-334. 


Past research suggests that marketing communications create ex- 
pectations that influence the way consumers subsequently learn 
from their product experiences. Since postexperience information 
can also be important and is widespread for established goods and 
services, it is appropriate to ask about the cognitive effects of these 
efforts. The postexperience advertising situation is conceptualized 
here as an instant source-forgetting problem where the language 
and imagery from the recently presented advertising become con- 
fused with consumers’ own experiential memories. It is suggested 
that, through a reconstructive memory process, this advertising 
information affects how and what consumers remember. Consum- 
ers may come to believe that their past product experience had 
been as suggested by the advertising. Over time this postexperi- 
ence advertising information can become incorporated into the 
brand schema and influence future product decisions. 
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The effect of reference price on brand choice decisions has been 
well documented in the literature. Researchers, however, have 
differed in their conceptualizations and, therefore, in their model- 
ing of reference price. In this article, we evaluate five alternative 
models of reference price of which two are stimulus based (1.e., 
based on information available at the point-of-purchase) and three 
that are memory based (i.e., based on price history and/or other 
contextual factors). We calibrate the models using scanner panel 
data for peanut butter, liquid detergent, ground coffee, and tissue. 
To account for heterogeneity in model parameters, we employ a 
latent class approach and select the best segmentation scheme for 
each model. The best model of reference price is then selected on 
the basis of fit and prediction, as well as on the basis of parsimony 





in cases where the fits of the models are not very different. In all 
four categories, we find that the best reference price model is a 
memory-based model, namely, one that is based on the brand’s 
own price history. In the liquid detergent category, however, we 
find that one of the stimulus-based models, namely, the current 
price of a previously chosen brand, also performs fairly well. We 
discuss the implications of these findings. 
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Traditional explorations of inference making have examined con- 
sumers’ reactions to product descriptions that lack information 
about salient attributes. Such studies frequently report systemati- 
cally lower evaluations of incompletely described alternatives 
along with a generally low incidence of unprompted attribute-to- 
attribute inference. We argue that the nature and likelihood of an 
inference are dependent on the cues available at the time of deci- 
sion making, and that some cues may exert a disproportionate 
influence on inference behavior. In several experiments in which 
subjects were presented with competing cues that implied different 
values of a missing attribute, we show that intuitive beliefs about 
the relationships between attributes are perceived as a particularly 
reliable basis for interattribute inference. Strong beliefs appear 
capable of superseding other compelling cues and may induce 
consumers to generate inferences spontaneously. 
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Two experiments manipulate self-referencing by varying copy 
writing strategy. It is found that increasing self-referencing in- 
creases message elaboration and can increase persuasion when 
message arguments are strong. However, when self-referencing is 
increased in the presence of other variables that also enhance 
elaboration, the favorable effect of self-referencing on persuasion 
is moderated or reversed. A two-factor explanation is employed 
to generate predictions and account for results. 
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tures on Brand Choice: Moderating Role of Attribute 
Importance, 23 (March), 304-311. 


In this article, the effect of common features on brand choice and 
the moderating role of attribute importance are examined. It is 
argued that when brand attributes differ in importance, common 
features are likely to enhance consumer preferences for the option 
with the best value on the most important attribute, thus further 
polarizing brands’ choice shares. In contrast, when attributes are 
similar in their importance, common features are likely to have 
an opposite effect, equalizing brands’ shares. The data provide 
support for these propositions. 
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(December 1995). 


COSTA, Janeen Arnold see Belk, Russell W. (December 
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COUPEY, Eloise (1994), Restructuring: Constructive 
Processing of Information Displays in Consumer 
Choice, 21 (June), 83-99. 


This research examines the construction of information displays 
by consumers. This aspect of constructive processing, in which 
data may be transformed, edited, or inferred, is termed ‘‘restruc- 
turing.’ Subjects’ notes and verbal protocols generated during a 
study are used to examine restructuring behavior when making 
choices among brands. These methods enable the examination of 
restructuring and its effect on evaluative processing throughout 
the course of making a choice. Results demonstrate that consumers 
do restructure, that restructuring is done in a contingent, opportu- 
nistic manner, and that restructuring may influence the type of 
choice heuristic used (e.g., alternative-based vs. attribute-based). 
COUPEY, Eloise, Julie R. IRWIN, and John W. PAYNE 


(1998), Product Category Familiarity and Preference 
Construction, 24 (March), 459-468. 


Marketers often base decisions about marketing strategies on the 
results of research designed to elicit information about consumers’ 
preferences. A large body of research indicates, however, that 
preferences often are labile. That is, preferences can be reversed 
depending on factors such as how the preference is elicited. In 
three studies, we examine the effect of familiarity in two prefer- 
ence-elicitation tasks, choice and matching judgments. We provide 
evidence of an interaction between familiarity and response mode 
(choice or matching) in each study. In study 3, we test the explana- 
tion that preference reversals may occur when the interaction of 
response mode with product-category familiarity leads to system- 
atic changes in attribute weighting. 
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ber 1998). 


CRIPPS, John D. and Robert J. MEYER (1994), Heuris- 
tics and Biases in Timing the Replacement of Dura- 
ble Products, 21 (September), 304-318. 


The process by which individuals make recurrent decisions about 
when to replace durable goods is examined. Two experiments are 
reported in which subjects play the role of purchasing agents who 
must repeatedly decide whether to keep a currently owned manufac- 
turing device or replace it with a superior new one, given uncertainty 
about the future performance of new and currently owned machines. 
Replacement patterns are compared with those that would be pre- 
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dicted if subjects made decisions as rational economic agents, fol- 
lowing the principles of optimal replacement theory. This compari 
son reveals a number of systematic departures from optimality that 
do not vanish with experience. Among these are a tendency to 
replace at a slower rate than would be predicted by normative 
theory and a tendency to weigh opportunity costs arising from 
obsolescence greater than those arising from product deterioration. 
In addition, subjects display a bias against making replacement 
purchases given short lapses of time since the previous replacement. 
The findings are interpreted in terms of known biases in decision 
making under uncertainty in dynamic and static settings. 


CURRIM, Imran see Jacoby, Jacob et al. (September 


1994). 
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DABHOLKAR, Pratibha A. (1994), Incorporating Choice 


into an Attitudinal Framework: Analyzing Models 
of Mental Comparison Processes, 21 (June), 100- 
118. 


Choice is introduced into attitudinal models, which traditionally 
have focused on nonchoice contexts. Four alternative models inte- 
grating the information-processing and atiitudina! literatures are 
developed to represent different possible mental comparison pro- 
cesses leading to choice. It is proposed that consumers may com- 
pare beliefs about alternatives, or they may compare expectancy- 
value components, attitudes, or intentions, in order to choose be- 
tween alternatives. The conditions under which each of these 
choice models is likely to be employed are discussed. For example, 
when facing few alternatives where one or more alternatives are 
somewhat unfamiliar and where beliefs about alternatives can 
be naturally grouped into a small number of salient dimensions, 
consumers are most likely to compare expectancy-value compo- 
nents across alternatives in order to make a choice. In a preliminary 
test of the proposed framework, the four alternative choice models 
are tested for a context that fits these specific conditions. A com- 
parative analysis indicates that the Expectancy Comparison 
Model, which is conceptually appropriate for these conditions, 
also has the best fit with the data. 
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The traditional focus in the decision-making literature has been on 
understanding how consumers choose among a given set of alterna- 
tives. The notion that preference uncertainty may lead to choice 
deferral when no single alternative has a decisive advantage is tested 
in seven studies. Building on recent research, the article shows that 
the decision to defer choice is influenced by the absolute difference 
in attractiveness among the alternatives provided and is not consistent 
with trade-off difficulty or the theory of search. These findings are 
then extended to show that choice deferral can also be modified for 
the same alternatives by manipulations that make them appear more 
similar in attractiveness, or that decrease the need to differentiate 
among them. The results are consistent with the notion that preference 
uncertainty results in a hesitation to commit to any single action 
since small differences in attractiveness among the alternatives are 
potentially reversible. Consistent with this premise, the effect of 
attractiveness difference on choice deferral decreased significantly 
when subjects were first allowed to practice making monetary trade- 
offs among the available alternatives. 
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fect of Time Pressure on Consumer Choice Deferral, 
25 (March), 369-384. 


This article investigates the effect of time pressure on choice 
deferral. Recent research suggests that the likelihood of deferral 
is contingent on the ease of making the selection decision (which 
option to choose) as well as the overall attractiveness of the se- 
lected alternative. We focus on how time pressure systematically 
impacts choice deferral by increasing the use of noncompensatory 
decision rules in the selection decision and by increasing the rela- 
tive emphasis placed on the unique features in the deferral decision 
(whether to choose). Consistent with the hypotheses, we find over 
a series of five studies that time pressure (1) decreases choice 
deferral when choice involves high conflict but not when conflict 
is low, (2) reduces the impact of shared features on choice deferral, 
and (3) decreases choice deferral for sets with common bad and 
unique good features (approach-approach conflict) but not for sets 
with common good and unique bad features (avoidance-avoidance 
conflict). We further show that greater attention to the unique 
features is not a general property of decision making under time 
pressure but rather a consequence of the primacy of the selection 
decision over the deferral decision. Consistent with this premise, 
time pressure did not decrease the relative attention paid to com- 
mon features when the task was described as purely a deferral 
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ing and Seduction: Building Exchange Relationships 
by Managing Social Consensus, 21 (March), 660-676. 


We distinguish seduction from persuasion and other ways to draw 
consumers into exchange relationships. A legal case involving the 
prosecution of a mail fraud known as Chonda-Za is used to illustrate 
seduction, and the concept is defined in terms of social construction 
ist theory. We identify five stages in the unfolding of a seduction 
and draw parallels and contrasts to the formation of a normal ex- 
change relationship. We explore the enrollment stage in more detail 
and model it as a matter of inducing consumers to accept progres- 
sively more involving role agreements. The distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate seduction is also examined. 
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ber 1995). 
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Choice Option, 24 (September), 215-231. 


Choice, 23 (December), 193-203. 


Consumer choice often involves a comparison among the available 
alternatives. Recent research finds that features shared by alterna- 
tives are canceled and greater weight is placed on the unique 
features in choosing among the alternatives provided. Building on 
this research, the authors propose that the attractiveness of the 
choice set can be enhanced or reduced by altering which features 
appear unique. In the first study, this proposition is tested for 
choice problems in which subjects choose or delay choice between 
pairs of alternatives that have either shared bad features and unique 
good features (unique good pairs) or unique bad features and 
shared good features (unique bad pairs). As predicted, a greater 
percentage of subjects chose an alternative when there were unique 
good pairs than when there were unique bad pairs. A second 
study allowed subjects to switch from their initial choice to a new 
alternative with both unique good and unique bad features. The 
likelihood of switching to a new alternative was greater for sub- 
jects who made the initial choice from unique bad pairs. A third 
study used the choice context to increase the attractiveness of a 
specific alternative by making its good features appear unique. 
Finally, another study used think-aloud protocols to gain insights 
into the underlying mechanism. 
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On the basis of previous reviews of the perceived-risk concept, a 
model of risk perception and its effects on consumers’ risk-han- 
dling behavior is formulated. Hypotheses derived from this model 
are empirically tested and indicate that, for the setting studied 
(women purchasing a dress), the intended use of risk-handling 
activity increases with higher levels of perceived risk. This rela- 
tionship is more pronounced after the level of risk exceeds the 
individual’s acceptable level of risk. Also of importance in de- 
termining the use of a risk-handling activity are the perceived 
benefit of the type of risk-handling activity and the consumer’s 
inability to absorb a monetary loss. 


DUBE, Laurette and Michael S. MORGAN (1996), Trend 


Effects and Gender Differences in Retrospective 
Judgments of Consumption Emotions, 23 (Septem- 
ber), 156-162. 


A field study performed at the end of multiday hospital stays 
investigated trend effects on retrospective global judgments of 
emotions. Subjects (43 women and 50 men) reported instances of 
their positive and negative emotions, retrospective global judg- 
ments of these emotions, and satisfaction with hospital services. 
Retrospective global judgments of positive and negative emotions 
were a positive function of the increase or decrease of the instances 
of emotions over time. Consistent with predictions based on the 
literature on gender differences in information processing, men’s 
retrospective judgments of positive emotions were highly sensitive 
to trend effects, but no trend effect was found for negative emo- 
tions. In contrast, women demonstrated trend effects primarily in 
judgments of negative emotions. Trends in positive and negative 
emotions, however, did not significantly contribute to satisfaction 
judgments for men and women. Theoretical and managerial impli- 
cations of the results are discussed. 


DUBE, Laurette see Leclerc, France et al. (June 1995). 


E 


EDELL, Julie A. see Garbarino, Ellen C. (September 


1997). 


EDELL, Julie A. see Shiv, Baba et al. (December 1997). 
EREVELLES, Sunil see Unnava, H. Rao et al. (December 


1994). 


F 


FABER, Ronald J., Gary A. CHRISTENSON, Martina 


DE ZWAAN, and James MITCHELL (1995), Two 


Forms of Compulsive Consumption: Comorbidity of 


Compulsive Buying and Binge Eating, 22 (Decem- 
ber), 296-304. 


Several authors have articulated the need for broader theories or 
models to account for multiple forms of compulsive or addictive 
consumption. Development of these broader theories requires 
more information regarding the overlap and interrelationship of 
specific consumption disorders. Two studies are presented here to 
examine the comorbidity of compulsive buying and eating disor- 
ders involving binge eating. Study 1 found that women diagnosed 
as having binge eating disorder had significantly greater compul- 
sive buying tendencies than nonbinge eaters of similar weight. 
Study 2 showed that compulsive buyers were more likely to have 


engaged in binge eating, had more symptoms characteristic of 
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both binge eating disorder and bulimia nervosa, and were more 
likely to be clinically diagnosed as having an eating disorder than 
a matched control group. 

FEICK, Lawrence see Park, C. Whan et al. (June 1994). 
FERN, Edward F. and Kent B. MONROE (1996), Effect- 
Size Estimates: Issues and Problems in Interpreta- 
tion, 23 (September), 89-105. 


In recent years, researchers have recognized the importance of 
the concept of effect size for planning research, determining the 
significance of research results, and accumulating results across 
studies. However, the uncritical use of effect-size indicators may 
lead to different interpretations of similar research findings be- 
cause of differences in assumptions underlying the nature of the 
research, aspects of the phenomenon being investigated, or the 
methodological characteristics of the research. This article reviews 
the substantive, measurement, and methodological issues that in- 
fluence the relative magnitude of an empirical effect size. The 
relationships and transformations between different types of ef- 
fect-size indicators are presented. It is the thesis of this article 
that the meaningfulness of an estimated effect size should be 
interpreted with consideration of the type of research (relational 
vs. experimental), the anticipated application of the results ob- 
tained (effects application vs. theory testing), and the research 
history in the domain of inquiry. Researchers must be cognizant 
of the many different causal factors that influence effect size be- 
fore using the magnitude of an effect for assessing the importance 
of research results, calculating the statistical power of a test, or 
synthesizing findings across different studies. 


FIRAT, A. Fuat and Alladi VENKATESH (1995), Liber- 


atory Postmodernism and the Reenchantment of 
Consumption, 22 (December), 239-267. 


In this article, we elaborate on various key ideas about consump- 
tion and consumer from a theoretical position that we have labeled 
‘‘liberatory postmodernism.’’ By unmasking the limitations of 
modernism that have to do with the onerous nature of its metanar- 
ratives and narrow conventionalism, we show that postmodern 
developments offer alternate visions of consumption processes 
that have an emancipatory potential. The analysis in our article 
begins with a discussion of the philosophical foundations of mod- 
ernism and postmodernism followed by a cultural critique of mod- 
ernism—exposing, for example, the modernist distinction between 
production and consumption and the privileging of production 
over consumption. We demonstrate how postmodernism is con- 
cerned with the reversing of the conditions of modernity and with 
a wide range of issues regarding the construction of the subject 
(i.e., the consumer), the role of the symbolic in consumption pro- 
cesses, the notion of the spectacularization of life, the creation of 
the hyperreal, and the cultural signification of fragmentation. We 
conclude the article with a proposal for an epistemology of con- 
sumption that subsumes scientific knowledge under a broader cate- 
gory of narrative knowledge and recognizes multivocality of con- 
sumption forms. 


FISCHER, Eileen see Arnold, Stephen J. (June 1994). 
FISHER, Robert J. and David ACKERMAN (1998), The 


Effects of Recognition and Group Need on Volun- 
teerism: A Social Norm Perspective, 25 (December), 
262-275. 


The significance of volunteering for both individuals and society 
has lead to numerous studies on this behavior across the social 
sciences. However, virtually no prior research has evaluated how 
and to what extent organizations can effectively encourage indi- 
viduals to contribute time to a worthy cause. The present research 
uses a social norm perspective to examine the conditions under 
which promotional appeals based on group need and promises of 
recognition affect volunteerism. The perspective suggests that 
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norm compliance can be expected only when the prescribed be- 
havior is both important to the group’s welfare and subject to 
group-mediated rewards. Consequently, we hypothesize that pro- 
motional appeals based on group need and promised recognition 
are effective only when they are used in combination. Results of 
a laboratory and a field experiment are consistent with this hypoth- 


In theories and studies of persuasion, people’s personal knowledge 
about persuasion agents’ goals and tactics, and about how to skill- 
fully cope with these, has been ignored. We present a model of 
how people develop and use persuasion knowledge to cope with 
persuasion attempts. We discuss what the model implies about 
how consumers use marketers’ advertising and selling attempts to 
esis and provide insights into the process by which the appeals refine their product attitudes and attitudes toward the marketers 
affect individuals’ decisions to help. The results also have implica- themselves. We also explain how this model relates to prior re- 
tions for understanding and promoting other socially desirable search on consumer behavior and persuasion and what it suggests 
behaviors such as recycling, energy conservation, litter reduction, about the future conduct of consumer research. 


ee eT ee FRIESTAD, Marian and Peter WRIGHT (1995), Persua- 
FISHER, Robert J. see Rook, Dennis W. (December sion Knowledge: Lay People’s and Researchers’ Be- 
1995). liefs about the Psychology of Advertising, 22 (June), 
FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. and Vicki G. MORWITZ 62-74. 
(1996), The Effect of p Measuring Intent on Brand- What do lay people believe about the psychology of advertising 
Level Purchase Behavior, 23 (June), 1-11. and persuasion? How similar are the beliefs of lay people to those 
Previous research has demonstrated that merely asking consumers a ee researchers? In this study = explore the ora - 
purchase intent questions has a significant impact on their actual people whip oe - how television advertising influences its 
purchase incidence in the category. Our article extends this re- audience. The findings suggest that lay people and sescenchers 
search to explore the impact of the “‘mere-measurement’’ effect share manny besic beliefs about me psychology - Se but 
at the brand level. We hypothesize that there are predictable pat- also indicate ee dissimilarities at these a ee 
terns of brand-level purchase effects that depend on whether a patches ledge. base pers want the Gudings imply yannhaiadl 
consumer has previously made a purchase in the product category. tence of cultural folk knowledge and its effect on persuasion. 
The results demonstrate that current owners of cars are more likely FRIESTAD, Marian see Boush, David M. et al. (June 
to repurchase the brands they currently own when they are asked 1994). 
intent questions. In addition, the purchase behavior of current car 
owners is more consistent with their brand attitudes when they 
are asked intent questions. First-time car buyers, on the other 
hand, are more likely to purchase brands that have large market G 
shares when asked intent questions. Finally, we discuss both the 
implications of these results and opportunities for future research. GARBARINO, Ellen C. and Julie A. EDELL (1997), 
FORNELL, Claes see Johnson, Mich ‘el D. et al. (March Cognitive Fffort, Affect, and Choice, 24 (Septem- 
1995). ber), 147-158. 


FOURNIER, Susan (1998), Consumers and Their Brands: This article examines cognitive effort and its influence on choice 
Developing Relationship Theory in Consumer Re- outcomes through process-induced negative affect. We propose 
search, 24 (March), 343-373. that an alternative that requires more cognitive effort to evaluate 

leads the decision maker to generate more negative affect and to 
Although the relationship metaphor dominates contemporary mar- choose that alternative less frequently than an alternative that is 
keting thought and practice, surprisingly little empirical work has less effortful to evaluate. Two studies demonstrate that when dif- 
been conducted on relational phenomena in the consumer products ferent levels of effort are expended processing equivalent alterna- 
domain, particularly at the level of the brand. In this article, the tives, the effort adversely affects choice of the more difficult to 
author: (1) argues for the validity of the relationship proposition in process alternatives. More respondents, especially those with less 
the consumer-brand context, including a debate as to the legitimacy skill at the evaluation task, selected a brand and expressed a 
of the brand as an active relationship partner and empirical support greater willingness to pay a premium for it when it was less 
for the phenomenological significance of consumer-brand bonds; effortful to evaluate. The second study shows that more negative 
(2) provides a framework for characterizing and better understanding affect was generated as the cognitive effort increased, lowering 
the types of relationships consumers form with brands; and (3) the likelihood of the difficult alternative being selected. The extent 
inducts from the data the concept of brand relationship quality, a of negative affect generated was exaggerated under time pressure 
diagnostic tool for conceptualizing and evaluating relationship and increased the choice of the less difficult alternative. Although 
strength. Three in-depth case studies inform this agenda, their inter- negative affect was generated, it did not influence choice when 
pretation guided by an integrative review of the literature on person- there was a clearly superior alternative. 
to-person relationships. Insights offered through application of in- GENGLER. Charles see Howard. Daniel J. et al. (Septem- 
ducted concepts to two relevant research domains—brand loyalty he e 

rece es er 1995). 

and brand personality—are advanced in closing. The exercise is 
intended to urge fellow researchers to refine, test, and augment the GILL. Ravi see Hui, Michael K. et al. (March 1998). 
working hypotheses suggested herein and to progress toward these sa ; 
goals with caillion in the validity of the ink inet premise at GOODSTEIN, Ronald C. see Sengupta, Jaideep et al. 
the level of consumers’ lived experiences with the brands. (March 1997). 


FOURNIER, Susan see Mick, David Glen (September GOTLIEB, Jerry see Grewal, Dhruv et al. (June 1994). 
1998). GOULD, Stephen J. (1995), Researcher Introspection as a 

FRANCE, Karen Russo see Heath, Timothy B. et al. (June Method in Consumer Research: Applications, Issues, 
1995). and Implications, 21 (March), 719-722. 

FRIESTAD, Marian and Peter WRIGHT (1994), The Per- GOURVILLE, John T. (1998), Pennies-a-Day: The Effect 
suasion Knowledge Model: How People Cope with of Temporal Reframing on Transaction Evaluation, 
Persuasion Attempts, 21 (June), 1-31. 24 (March), 395—408. 





To increase transaction compliance, marketers sometimes tempo- 
rally reframe the cost of a product from an aggregate one-time 
expense to a series of small ongoing expenses, often in spite of the 
fact that the physical payments remain aggregated. This temporal 
reframing is identified in this article as the ‘‘pennies-a-day”’ 
(PAD) strategy. A two-step consumer decision-making process of 
(1) comparison retrieval and (2) transaction evaluation is posited 
to explain the effectiveness of this strategy. In a series of labora- 
tory studies, general support for PAD effectiveness across a range 
of product categories and specific support for the proposed two- 
step model was found. The PAD framing of a target transaction 
is shown to systematically foster the retrieval and consideration 
of small ongoing expenses as the standard of comparison, whereas 
an aggregate framing of that same transaction is shown to foster 
the retrieval and consideration of large infrequent expenses. This 
difference in retrieval is shown to significantly influence subse- 
quent transaction evaluation and compliance. 


GOURVILLE, John T. and Dilip SOMAN (1998), Pay- 


ment Depreciation: The Behavioral Effects of Tem- 
porally Separating Payments from Consumption, 25 
(September), 160-174. 


Research suggests that individuals mentally track the costs and 
benefits of a consumer transaction for the purpose of reconciling 
those costs and benefits on completion of the transaction (Prelec 
and Loewenstein 1998; Thaler 1980, 1985). In transactions where 
costs precede benefits, this can lead to a systematic and economi- 
cally irrational attention to sunk costs (Arkes and Blumer 1985; 
Thaler 1980). In this article, we consider economic exchanges in 
which costs significantly precede benefits, as with many pre- 
payment types of consumer transactions. We predict a consumer 
will gradually adapt to a historic cost with the passage of time, 
thereby decreasing its sunk-cost impact on the consumption of a 
pending benefit. We label this process of gradual adaptation to 
costs ‘‘payment depreciation.’’ In a series of experiments, we find 
evidence of payment depreciation across a range of consumer 
transactions and offer insight into the behavioral implications of 
temporally separating costs from benefits. 


GRAYSON, Kent see Deighton, John (March 1995). 
GREENLEAF, Eric A. and Donald R. LEHMANN 


(1995), Reasons for Substantial Delay in Consumer 
Decision Making, 22 (September), 186-199. 


This study proposes a typology of reasons why people substan- 
tially delay important consumer decisions. The delay reasons we 
study are drawn from delay typologies identified in other contexts 
as well as from the product diffusion literature. Two studies re- 
ported here examine why subjects delay consumer decisions. 
These support most of the reasons in the proposed typology, while 
some unanticipated delay reasons also emerge. We find that the 
delay reasons are related to the reasons consumers stop delaying, 
a process that we call delay closure, and are also related to the 
amount of time that consumers spend in different stages of the 
decision-making process. A final study supports a conceptual 
framework to classify these delay reasons based on the two dimen- 
sions of internal versus external locus of causation, and whether 
the purpose of delay is related to the decision or to unrelated 
activities. 


GREGAN-PAXTON, Jennifer and Deborah Roedder 


JOHN (1995), Are Young Children Adaptive Deci- 
sion Makers? A Study of Age Differences in Infor- 
mation Search Behavior, 21 (March), 567-580. 


How adaptive are young children as decision makers? Although 
similar questions have been raised frequently with regard to adult 
consumers, very little attention has been paid to the nature of 
consumer decision-making abilities in young children. The pur- 
pose of this article is to explore the emergence of adaptivity in 
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young children’s decision-making skills in the context of predeci- 
sional search behavior. This article specifically examines the ex- 
tent to which young children are capable of adapting their search 
behavior to differing levels of search costs and benefits in the 
decision environment. We report results from two experiments, 
conducted with children aged four to seven years, in which we 
examined children’s search activity in the context of a game called 
‘‘house of prizes.’’ The game involved making a choice between 
two ‘‘houses’’ that contained prizes hidden behind each ‘‘win- 
dow.’’ Children were allowed to search behind the windows to 
uncover the prizes prior to making their choices, with differing 
costs and benefits of doing so. Data regarding the extent of search 
conducted by children of different ages suggest that the ability to 
adapt emerges during the preschool years in a limited fashion and 
develops rapidly thereafter. 


GREGAN-PAXTON, Jennifer and Deborah Roedder 


JOHN (1997), Consumer Learning by Analogy: A 
Model of Internal Knowledge Transfer, 24 (Decem- 
ber), 266-284. 


Although knowledge transfer has been found to be an important 
learning mechanism in several consumer behavior domains, our 
understanding of the nature and scope of the transfer process is 
still in its infancy. In this article, we develop a conceptual model 
to explain how previously acquired knowledge is transferred in 
the process of consumer learning. Augmenting analogical learning 
theory with research on expertise effects and conceptual develop- 
ment, our model details the underlying stages in the process of 
knowledge transfer and identifies key factors influencing the na- 
ture and outcome of each stage. Applying our model to several 
consumer behavior contexts, we demonstrate its utility both as a 
tool for enhancing our understanding of knowledge transfer and 
as a productive guide to future research on consumer learning. 


GREGAN-PAXTON, Jennifer and Deborah Roedder 


JOHN (1997), The Emergence of Adaptive Decision 
Making in Children, 24 (June), 43-56. 


How do children become adaptive decision makers in complex 
environments? Though we know that adult-like abilities are pres- 
ent by age 11 or 12, and that children younger than this often 
fail to adapt, we know virtually nothing about the mechanisms 
responsible for this development. In this article, we explore the 
obstacles that confront young children as they attempt to adapt to 
complex decision tasks. We focus on the possibility that younger 
children’s failures might be linked to a fairly simple obstacle, 
such as being insensitive to the cost or effort involved in pursuing 
alternative strategies for making decisions. This possibility was 
tested in an experimental setting, with children aged seven to 
11 years, in which children’s decision-making strategies were 
monitored as they made choices from increasingly complex infor- 
mation boards in the presence or absence of imposed costs for 
gathering information from the boards. Our results indicate that 
age differences in adaptivity can be eliminated with the imposition 
of search costs, implicating sensitivity to decision-making costs 
as a major contributor to the development of adaptivity in complex 
environments. 


GREWAL, Dhruv, Jerry GOTLIEB, and Howard 


MARMORSTEIN (1994), The Moderating Effects 
of Message Framing and Source Credibility on the 
Price-Perceived Risk Relationship, 21 (June), 145- 
153. 


One factor that research has identified as a critical determinant of 
consumers’ willingness to buy a new product or brand is the 
perceived risk associated with the purchase. Consequenily, a better 
understanding of the factors affecting consumers’ perceptions of 
the financial and performance risk entailed by the purchase of a 
new brand is of both theoretical and pragmatic importance. Previ- 
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ous research has suggested that a new product’s price affects 
consumers’ perceptions of risk. The current article extends and 
integrates previous research by proposing that the effect of price 
on consumers’ perceptions of risk is moderated by two communi- 
cation factors: message framing and source credibility. The results 
of an experiment support the predictions that the influence of price 
on consumers’ perceptions of performance risk is greater when 
the message is framed negatively or the credibility of the source 
is low. In addition, the results support the prediction that the effect 
of price on consumers’ perceptions of financial risk is greater 
when the message is framed positively. 


GREWAL, Dhruv and Howard MARMORSTEIN (1994), 


Market Price Variation, Perceived Price Variation, 
and Consumers’ Price Search Decisions for Durable 
Goods, 21 (December), 453—460. 


Previous studies have consistently found that most consumers 
undertake relatively little prepurchase search for durable goods 
and do even less price-comparison shopping despite the reported 
importance of price to consumers’ purchase decisions. This article 
proposes and tests two possible explanations for why consumers’ 
willingness to engage in price search does not increase concomi- 
tantly with the price variation of durable goods. The first potential 
explanation, that consumers simply underestimate the market price 
variation, was not supported. The second possible explanation, 
which builds upon Weber’s law of psychophysics and Thaler’s 
transaction utility theory, was supported. The data indicate that 
the psychological utility that a consumer derives from saving a 
fixed amount of money is inversely related to the price of the 
item. In this case, even if consumers believe that the price variation 
of more expensive items tends to be greater, their motivation to 
spend time in price-comparison shopping for these items may not 
increase as much as expected. 


GREWAL, Dhruv, Howard MARMORSTEIN, and Arun 


SHARMA (1996), Communicating Price Informa- 
tion through Semantic Cues: The Moderating Effects 
of Situation and Discount Size, 23 (September), 148— 
155. 


While several studies have examined how the specific wording (i.e., 
semantic cue) used to communicate a price offer affects consumers’ 
perceptions of value, this area of research has not produced a set of 
consistent findings. To resolve the apparent inconsistencies, the cur- 
rent article builds on past research and explains why a consumer’s 
response to a semantic cue depends on the situation (or decision 
context) and the discount size. The results of two studies are reported. 
The first experiment provides evidence that the relative effectiveness 
of two widely used types of semantic cues depends on both consum- 
ers’ decision context and the level of processing evoked by the 
discount size. The second experiment replicates the semantic cue by 
situation interaction and demonstrates the robustness of this effect 
across store familiarity. 


H 


HARRIS, William D. see Moore, David J. et al. (Septem- 


ber 1995). 


HASTAK, Manoj see Park, Jong-Won (December 1994). 
HAUGTVEDT, Curtis P., David W. SCHUMANN, 


Wendy L. SCHNEIER, and Wendy L. WARREN 
(1994), Advertising Repetition and Variation Strate- 
gies: Implications for Understanding Attitude 
Strength, 21 (June), 176-189. 


We argue that researchers need to move beyond the simple mea- 
sure of attitude extremity to more clearly assess the impact of 
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various advertising repetition strategies on consumer attitude. In 
study 1, we show that different advertising variation strategies 
can lead to the development of equally positive attitudes, even 
though the basis of the attitudes is quite different. In study 2, we 
show that, despite the appearance of equal effectiveness on the 
dimensions of extremity, persistence, and confidence, type of ad- 
vertising repetition strategy differentially influences the extent to 
which individuals resist change in the face of a counterpersuasive 
attack. 


HAUGTVEDT, Curtis P. and Duane T. WEGENER 
(1994), Message Order Effects in Persuasion: An 
Attitude Strength Perspective, 21 (June), 205-218. 


Contemporary research on attitude change processes is reviewed 
for implications regarding the relative influence of successive op- 
posing messages on final judgments. Based on this review, extent 
of message relevant elaboration is offered as a moderator of pri- 
macy versus recency effects in prior research. Support for this 
view is derived from the ability to explain the results of previous 
studies and from two experiments in which message presentation 
order and personal relevance of the topic are manipulated in a 
factorial design. We find that situations that foster high levels of 
message elaboration lead to greater influence of an initial message 
on final judgments (a primacy effect) whereas situations that foster 
low levels of message relevant elaboration lead to greater influence 
of a second message on final judgments (a recency effect). 


HAUGTVEDT, Curtis P. see Unnava, H. Rao et al. (June 
1996). 


HAWKINS, Scott A. see Law, Sharmistha et al. (Septem- 
ber 1998). 


HAYTKO, Diana L. see Thompson, Craig J. (June 1997). 


HEATH, Chip and Jack B. SOLL (1996), Mental Bud- 
geting and Consumer Decisions, 23 (June), 40-52. 


Consumers often set budgets for categories of expenses (e.g., 
entertainment) and track expenses against their budget. Because 
budgets cannot perfectly anticipate consumption opportunities, 
people may earmark too much or too little money for a particular 
category. This leads them to overconsume or underconsume goods 
in that category. The results of three studies suggest that consum- 
ers do indeed set budgets and that budgeting may lead to undercon- 
sumption. To show that consumers track expenses, the studies 
demonstrate that budgeting effects are larger for purchases that 
are highly typical of their category. Such purchases reduce the 
amount people spend in a category and block the purchase of 
other typical items. The studies control for satiation and income 
effects; thus, budgeting adds predictive power to standard eco- 
nomic consumer theory. 


HEATH, Timothy B. and Subimal CHATTERJEE 
(1995), Asymmetric Decoy Effects on Lower-Qual- 
ity versus Higher-Quality Brands: Meta-analytic and 
Experimental Evidence, 22 (December), 268-284. 


Prior research demonstrates that adding decoys to choice sets can 
increase choice shares of brands similar to decoys while reducing 
shares of brands dissimilar to decoys. Such effects have been 
dubbed attraction effects and violate the principles of independence 
of irrelevant alternatives (ILA) and regularity. We report a meta- 
analysis that, in addition to revealing heretofore unsupported range 
effects, demonstrates an effect of brand quality. Decoys reduce 
shares of lower-quality competitors more than they reduce shares 
of higher-quality competitors. Moreover, whereas IIA is violated 
throughout, regularity is violated only when higher-quality brands 
are targeted. Decoys increase shares of higher-quality brands but 
typically do not increase shares of lower-quality brands. To assess 
the generalizability of the meta-analytic pattern, we tested decoy 
effects on two distinct populations in a large experiment. The more 





traditional population replicated the meta-analytic pattern (standard 
asymmetry) while the more nontraditional population reversed it. 
These findings suggest that while the standard asymmetry is replica- 
ble, it may not generalize to all market segments. 


HEATH, Timothy B., Subimal CHATTERJEE, and 
Karen Russo FRANCE (1995), Mental Accounting 


and Changes in Price: The Frame Dependence of 


Reference Dependence, 22 (June), 90-97. 


Mental accounting principles for multiple events were replicated 
and then extended to pricing situations that were designed to 
moderate these principles if reference dependence is proportional 
(i.e., if consumers evaluate events in terms of proportional devia- 
tions from reference states rather than raw deviations). Prices were 
stated with or without popular percentage-based pricing frames 
such as **33% off.’’ Mental accounting principles generally pre- 
vailed in the absence of percentage-based frames. However, per 
centage-based frames altered two principles and increased tenden- 
cies toward the others. The findings demonstrate that mental 
accounting principles, price perception, and reference dependence 
are sensitive to the ways in which deviations from reference states 
are framed. 


HECKLER, Susan E. see Shapiro, Stewart et al. (June 
1997). 


HETRICK, William P. and Héctor R. LOZADA (1994), 
Construing the Critical Imagination: Comments and 
Necessary Diversions, 21 (December), 548-558. 


The following article offers a critique of the ‘‘critical imagina- 
tion’’ thesis espoused by Murray and Ozanne in a recent article 
published in the Journal of Consumer Research. Also provided 
is acommentary on the proposed utilization of the Frankfurt Circle 
version of critical theory as a groundwork for consumer research. 
The possibility of emancipatory action stemming from critical 
consumer research is broadly discussed. Diversions on these 
themes are offered as potential areas for theory building and for 
the formulation of alternative conceptions of critical consumer 
research. 


HILL, Ronald Paul see Patterson, Maggie Jones et al. 
(March 1995). 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. see Thompson, Craig 
(September 1995). 


HOCH, Stephen J. see West, Patricia M. et al. (September 
1996). 


HOLT, Douglas B. (1995), How Consumers Consume: 
A Typology of Consumption Practices, 22 (June), 1- 
16. 


This article examines what people do when they consume. In 
recent interpretive consumer research, three research streams have 
emerged, each portraying how people consume through a distinc- 
tive metaphor: consuming as experience, consuming as integra- 
tion, and consuming as classification. The research reported here 

a two-year observational case study of baseball spectators in Chi 
cago’s Wrigley Field bleachers—builds on this literature to sys- 
tematically detail the universe of actions that constitute consum- 
ing. The resulting typology refines, extends, and synthesizes the 
three existing approaches to consuming and adds a fourth dimen- 
sion—consuming as play—to yield a comprehensive vocabulary 
for describing how consumers consume. The usefulness of the 
typology is demonstrated by applying it to develop an alternative 
conception of materialism as a style of consuming. 


HOLT, Douglas B. (1997), Poststructuralist Lifestyle Anal- 
ysis: Conceptualizing the Social Patterning of Con- 
sumption in Postmodernity, 23 (March), 326-350. 
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In the sociology of consumption, a core research issue is the 
symbolic expression, reproduction, and potential transformation 
of social collectivities through consumption. The two theoretical 
perspectives that have long dominated both consumer research 
and sociological investigations of this class of research ques- 
tions—what I term personality/values lifestyle analysis and object 
signification research—have become less useful in the postmodern 
era. In this study, I develop an alternative poststructuralist lifestyle 
analysis that distinguish this approach from the two predominant 
paradigms. Drawing from a series of unstructured interviews, I 
argue that each of these five features allows for more nuanced 
description of lifestyles than the two predominant approaches. 
Poststructuralist lifestyle analysis can be used to unravel the social 
patterning of consumption according to important social categories 
such as social class, gender, race/ethnicity, nationality, and genera- 
tion in advanced capitalist countries in which postmodern cultural 
conditions make tracing these patterns difficult with conventional 
approaches. 


HOLT, Douglas B. (1998), Does Cultural Capital Struc- 


ture American Consumption? 25 (June), 1-25. 


This study examines one of the most debated questions in the 
sociology of culture: Does Pierre Bourdieu’s theory relating levels 
of cultural capital to consumption patterns apply to the contempo- 
rary United States? First, | summarize the innovative characteris- 
tics of Bourdieu’s theory in relation to the Warnerian tradition of 
social class research. Next, I critique American appropriations of 
Bourdieu’s theory of tastes and suggest that, in the contemporary 
United States, the theory should be reformulated to focus on con- 
sumption practices rather than consumption objects and on mass 
rather than high culture. Using this reformulation, I conduct an 
interpretive empirical study to investigate whether differences in 
cultural capital resources structure patterns of taste in a mideastern 
American county. Analyzing a series of ethnographic interviews, 
I describe six dimensions of taste that distinguish informants with 
high versus low cultural capital resources: material versus formal 
aesthetics, referential versus critical interpretations, materialism 
versus idealism, local versus cosmopolitan tastes, communal ver- 
sus individualist forms of consumer subjectivity, and autotelic 
versus self-actualizing leisure. These findings suggest that con- 
sumption continues to serve as a potent site for the reproduction 
of social class. 


HOWARD, Daniel J., Charles GENGLER, and Ambuj 


JAIN (1995), What’s in a Name? A Complimentary 
Means of Persuasion, 22 (September), 200-211. 


Three experiments demonstrate that remembering someone’s 
name facilitates their compliance with a purchase request made 
by the rememberer. Experiment | shows that name remembrance 
increases request compliance, but name forgetting does not cause 
a decrease in compliance. Experiments 2 and 3 show that name 
remembrance is perceived as a compliment by the person remem- 
bered, which mediates compliance with the purchase request. Ex- 
perimental manipulations of the likelihood of name remembrance 
(experiment 2) and need for self-enhancement (experiment 3) pro- 
vide results consistent with a complimentary explanation for the 
findings. 


HSEE, Christopher K. and France LECLERC (1998), 


Will Products Look More Attractive When Presented 
Separately or Together?, 25 (September), 175-186. 


This research examines whether each of two different options of 
comparable overall quality will be perceived more positively when 
presented in isolation and evaluated separately (separate evalua- 
tion) or when juxtaposed and evaluated side by side (joint evalua- 
tion). Six studies, involving either judgment or choice as the de- 
pendent variable, reveal a general principle: If the focal options are 
already attractive (relative to their natural reference) in separate 
evaluation, then subjecting these options to joint evaluation will 
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hurt their attractiveness. If the focal options are unattractive (rela- 
tive to their reference) in separate evaluation, subjecting them to 
joint evaluation will enhance their attractiveness. 


HUI, Michael K., Mrugank V. THAKOR, and Ravi GILL 


(1998), The Effect of Delay Type and Service Stage 
on Consumers’ Reactions to Waiting, 24 (March), 
469-479. 


This study considers the interaction effect of service stage (con- 
ceptualized as the distance to the goal state of the service encoun- 
ter) and delay type (procedural, correctional, and unknown) on 
consumers’ reactions to waiting. Field theory suggests that the 
further away a delay occurs from the goal state of the service 
encounter, the more negative its impact will be on consumers. 
The anticipatory model, however, suggests that the direction of 
the impact should be the other way around. Results obtained from 
an experimental study confirm that the nature of the delay, in 
terms of whether it constitutes a threat to the successful completion 
of a task or not, moderates the impact of service stage (i.e., how 
close to the goal state the delay occurs) on consumers’ reactions 
to the wait. 


HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley see Veryzer, Robert W., Jr. 


(March 1998). 


I 


INMAN, J. Jeffrey, Anil C. PETER, and Priya RAGHU- 


BIR (1997), Framing the Deal: The Role of Restric- 
tions in Accentuating Deal Value, 24 (June), 68-79. 


We propose that consumers use the presence of a restriction (i.e., 
purchase limit, purchase precondition, or time limit) as a source 
of information to evaluate a deal. In a series of four studies we 
present evidence suggesting that restrictions serve to accentuate 
deal value and act as ‘‘promoters’’ of promotions. We begin by 
using aggregate level scanner data to test our hypothesis that a 
sales restriction (e.g., “‘limit X per customer’’) results in higher 
sales. Via three subsequent experiments, we then investigate con- 
textual and individual factors moderating this effect. Study 2 sug- 
gests that restrictions only have a positive effect for low need for 
cognition individuals. Study 3 explores the potential mediating 
role of deal evaluations on purchase intent across discount levels. 
Study 4 examines the effect of three types of restrictions (purchase 
limits, time limits, and purchase preconditions) across discount 
levels and explores the underlying beliefs driving these effects. 
An integrative model across studies demonstrates the robustness 
of the restriction effect and supports the premise that restrictions 
work through signaling value. Implications for how consumers 
determine promotional value are discussed. 


IRWIN, Julie R. see Coupey, Eloise et al. (March 1998). 


J 


JACCARD, James J. see Jacoby, Jacob et al. (September 


1994). 


JACOBY, Jacob, James J. JACCARD, Imran CURRIM, 


Alfred KUSS, Asim ANSARI, and Tracy 
TROUTMAN (1994), Tracing the Impact of Item- 
by-Item Information Accessing on Uncertainty Re- 
duction, 21 (September), 291-303. 


The impact of item-by-item information accessing on uncertainty 
reduction is studied under self-selected and researcher-constrained 
information accessing. Study | showed that, at both the aggregate 
and the individual level, subjective uncertainty reduction assumes 
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several distinct patterns, with the dominant pattern conforming to 
an accelerating or linear power function. Study 2 revealed that 
different subjective-uncertainty-reduction patterns tend to be asso- 
ciated with within-options versus within-properties searches. Im- 
plications of the findings and the procedure are discussed. 


JACOBY, Jacob see Johar, Gita Venkataramani et al. 


(September 1997). 


JAIN, Ambuj see Howard, Daniel J. et al. (September 


1995). 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris (1998), The Influence of Display 


Characteristics on Visual Exploratory Search Behav- 
ior, 25 (December), 290-301. 


Visual information search is a combination of two distinct types 
of behavior. Goal-directed search behavior occurs when consum- 
ers use stored search routines to collect information in a deliberate 
manner. In contrast, exploratory search behavior occurs when con- 
sumers are confronted with multiple pieces of information but 
have little stored knowledge about how to proceed with the infor- 
mation gathering. This article reports on an investigation into 
exploratory search behavior and attempts to establish a connection 
between the layout of objects in a display and the amount of 
attention devoted to each of these objects. The research has impli- 
cations for catalog page layout and visual merchandising. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris and Donald R. LICHTENSTEIN 


(1999), A Range Theory Account of Price Percep- 
tion, 25 (March), 353-368. 


It is well accepted in the behavioral pricing literature that a con- 
sumer’s perception of the attractiveness of a market price depends 
on a comparison of the market price to an internal reference price. 
The rationale underlying this dynamic has its roots in Adaptation- 
Level Theory. However, consistent with Range Theory, we postu- 
late that a consumer’s assessment of the attractiveness of a market 
price may also depend on a comparison of the market price to the 
endpoints of the evoked price range. Four experiments provide 
evidence that variance in the width of the evoked price range 
affects price-attractiveness judgments in the absence of any vari- 
ance in the internal reference price. Of theoretical importance, 
findings from the present article suggest that pricing theory is in 
need of augmentation in order to account for this effect. Of mana- 
gerial relevance, these findings suggest that changes in context 
can bring about changes in the evoked price range and perceptions 
of the attractiveness of a market price. 


JEDIDI, Kamel see Johar, Gita Venkataramani et al. (Sep- 
tember 1997). 


JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani, Kamel JEDIDI, and Jacob 


JACOBY (1997), A Varying-Parameter Averaging 
Model of On-Line Brand Evaluations, 24 (Septem- 
ber), 232-248. 


Consumer evaluations of new brands evolve over time as informa- 
tion is acquired. We conceptualize the extent to which evaluations 
are updated in terms of the weight given to new information 
during information integration. Based on information processing 
theory, we derive hypotheses regarding the weights given to new 
information under different processing ability conditions. We then 
develop a varying-parameter averaging model that captures the 
hypothesized moderating effects of processing ability (i.e., time 
pressure and knowledge) and also takes into account order effects. 
Scale values and weights for information items are derived by 
estimating the model using continuous evaluations obtained in a 
process-tracing experiment that allows subjects to access informa- 
tion that they desire in any order. Results from model estimation 
support the hypothesis that compared with prior evaluations new 
information plays a larger role in evaluations of high (vs. low) 
ability subjects. Estimating order effects on weights when order 





is endogenous, we find a recency effect such that information 
seen later is given a greater weight than information seen earlier. 
However, this recency effect is reduced as category knowledge 
increases. We discuss the theoretical and methodological contribu- 
tions of this research. 


JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani see Pham, Michel Tuan 
(December 1997). 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder see Gregan-Paxton, Jennifer 
(March 1995). 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder see Gregan-Paxton, Jennifer 
(June 1997). 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder see Gregan-Paxton, Jennifer 
(December 1997). 


JOHNSON, Eric J. see Sen, Sankar (June 1997). 


JOHNSON, Michael D., Eugene W. ANDERSON, and 
Claes FORNELL (1995), Rational and Adaptive Per- 
formance Expectations in a Customer Satisfaction 
Framework, 21 (March), 695-707. 


This article develops and tests alternative models of market-level 
expectations, perceived product performance, and customer satis- 
faction. Market performance expectations are argued to be largely 
rational in nature yet adaptive to changing market conditions. 
Customer satisfaction is conceptualized as a cumulative construct 
that is affected by market expectations and performance percep- 
tions in any given period and is affected by past satisfaction from 
period to period. An empirical study that supports adaptive market 
expectations and stable market satisfaction using data from the 
Swedish Customer Satisfaction Barometer is reported. 


JORDT, Ingrid see Applbaum, Kalman (December 1996). 


JURKOWITSCH, Andreas see Wianke, Michaela et al. 
(September 1997). 


K 
KAHN, Barbara E. see Menon, Satya (December 1995). 


KAHN, Barbara E. see Mitchell, Deborah J. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1995). 


KALYANARAM, Gurumurthy and John D. C. LITTLE 
(1994), An Empirical Analysis of Latitude of Price 
Acceptance in Consumer Package Goods, 21 (De- 
cember), 408-418. 


Scanner panel data analyses for sweetened and unsweetened drink 
categories (with four brands in each) support the presence of a 
region of price insensitivity around a reference price. The analyses 
also suggest that consumers with higher average reference price 
have a wider latitude of price acceptance. Consumers with a higher 
frequency of purchase (i.e., shorter average interpurchase time 
interval) are found to have a narrower latitude of price acceptance, 
because they are more aware of the range of price distributions. 
Finally, consumers with a higher average brand loyalty have a 
wider latitude of price acceptance, demonstrating greater tolerance 
of price fluctuations. 


KARDES, Frank R. see Mantel, Susan Powell (March 1999). 

KELLER, Punam Anand and Lauren Goldberg BLOCK 
(1996), Increasing the Persuasiveness of Fear Ap- 
peals: The Effect of Arousal and Elaboration, 22 
(March), 448-459. 
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We investigate the conditions under which messages that prompt low and 
high levels of fear are likely to be effective. Our premise is that 
when a low level of fear is ineffective, it is because there is insuffi- 
cient elaboration of the harmful consequences of engaging in the 
destructive behavior. By contrast, when appeals arousing high levels 
of fear are ineffective, it is because too much elaboration on the 
harmful consequences interferes with processing of the recom- 
mended change in behavior. We find support for these expectations 
in the context of a communication advocating that people stop smok- 
ing. The elaboration-enhancing interventions used, self-reference 
and imagery processing, increased the persuasiveness of a low-fear 
appeal by prompting elaboration on the harmful consequences of 
smoking, whereas the use of two elaboration-suppressing interven- 
tions, reference to others and objective processing, increased the 
persuasiveness of a high-fear appeal by decreasing the extent to 
which consumers deny harmful consequences. 


KELLER, Punam Anand and Lauren G. BLOCK (1997), 
Vividness Effects: A Resource-Matching Perspec- 
tive, 24 (December), 295-304. 


The authors present a resource-matching perspective to explain the 
relationship between vividness and persuasion. Three experiments 
confirm the predicted inverted-U relationship between resource 
allocation and persuasion for vivid information, and a positive 
linear relationship between resource allocation and persuasion for 
nonvivid information when vivid information is less resource de- 
manding than nonvivid information. This persuasion pattern is 
reversed in experiment 4, where nonvivid information is less re- 
source demanding than vivid information; that is, there is an in- 
verted-U relationship for nonvivid information, and a positive 
linear relationship for vivid information. The contrasting persua- 
sion functions for vivid and nonvivid information can predict 
when vivid information will be more versus less persuasive than 
nonvivid information. 


KIRBY, Patrick N. see Schindler, Robert M. (September 
1997). 


KLEINE, Robert E., III see Kleine, Susan Schultz, et al. 
(December 1995). 


KLEINE, Susan Schultz, Robert E. KLEINE, III, and 
Chris T. ALLEN (1995), How Is a Possession ‘*‘Me’’ 
or ‘‘Not Me’’? Characterizing Types and an Ante- 
cedent of Material Possession Attachment, 22 (De- 
cember), 327-343. 


Material possession attachment, a property of the relationship be- 
tween a specific person and a specific object of possession, reflects 
the extent of ‘‘me-ness’’ associated with that possession. The two 
Q-methodological studies reported here investigated the nature of 
this me-ness (and ‘‘not me-ness’’). Study 1 explores different 
types of attachment and how these types portray various facets of 
a person’s life story (i.e., identity). It shows how strong versus 
weak attachment, affiliation and/or autonomy seeking, and past, 
present, or future temporal orientation combine to form qualita- 
tively distinct types of psychological significance. Study 2 begins 
development of a nomological network encompassing attachment 
by showing how mode of gift receipt (self-gift vs. interpersonal 
gift), as an antecedent, influences attachment type. Study 2 also 
examines aspects of successful and unsuccessful gifts. Both stud- 
ies demonstrate that unidimensional affect fails to adequately de- 
scribe or explain attachment. Together, the two studies suggest a 
more parsimonious way to represent person-possession relation- 
ships than has been offered in previous studies. Moreover, the 
findings help delineate the boundaries of attachment (e.g., What 
does it mean to say a possession is ‘‘not me’’?). 


KNASKO, Susan C. see Mitchell, Deborah J. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1995). 
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KOVER, Arthur J. (1995), Copywriters’ Implicit Theories 
of Communication: An Exploration, 21 (March), 
596-611. 


Advertising copywriters, in common with other craftspeople, 
seemingly work without theories, even though their work exhibits 
insights about consumer motivation and behavior. This research 
explored the existence of implicit theories of communication 
among a sample of copywriters. The findings indicated that copy- 
writers do articulate a common set of informal theories that are 
based on perceptions of the writing of advertising as an internal 
dialogue. Aspects of these implicit theories differ from many as- 
sumptions and findings of current formal theories of advertising. 
These differences exist in the areas of the nature of affect toward 
advertising, the nature of the connection between advertising and 
the brand advertised, and involvement with the advertising mes- 
sage. These implicit theories form the basis for suggesting changes 
in understanding copywriters’ work and for academic and applied 
research on advertising and marketing. 


KRISHNA, Aradhna see Raghubir, Priya (June 1996). 


KRISHNAMURTHI, Lakshman see Briesch, Richard A. 
et al. (September 1997). 


KUSS, Alfred see Jacoby, Jacob et al. (September 1994). 


kL 


LACHER, Kathleen T. and Richard MIZERSKI (1994), 
An Exploratory Study of the Responses and Rela- 
tionships Involved in the Evaluation of, and in the 
Intention to Purchase New Rock Music, 21 (Septem- 
ber), 366-380. 


Recorded music is a multibillion dollar industry, yet little con- 
sumer research has addressed the decision-making process behind 
its purchase. This study examined the responses new rock music 
creates in the listener and how those responses influenced the 
intention to later buy the music. Experimental findings revealed 
that the sensorial, emctional, imaginal, and analytical responses 
to music all had direct effects on the affective and experimental 
responses, which in turn influenced purchase intention. The 
strongest indicator of purchase intention was the need to reexperi- 
ence the music. Liking the music (e.g., affective response) was 
not as strong an indicator of purchase intention as was the experi- 
mental response, which measures the music’s ability to create an 
absorbing experience. 


LAVIN, Marilyn (1995), Creating Consumers in the 


1930s: Irna Phillips and the Radio Soap Opera, 22 
(June), 75-89. 


The 1930s marked an important stage in the evolution of a mass 
consumer society in the United States. The current article exam- 
ines the roles that Irna Phillips and the early radio soap opera 
played in that process. Through the daytime serial, Phillips devel- 
oped a program format that appealed to American housewives, 
who were the likely purchasers of most household products. She 
adjusted story lines to meet the selling needs of her sponsors; she 
used soap opera characters as effective product spokespersons; 
and she designed program promotions to stimulate product sales. 
However, at the same time that her programs sold products con- 
tributing to social change, they also reinforced traditional expecta- 
tions about the roles of women as housewives and mothers. 

LAW, Sharmistha, Scott A. HAWKINS, and Fergus 
I. M. CRAIK (1998), Repetition-Induced Belief in 
the Elderly: Rehabilitating Age-Related Memory 
Deficits, 25 (September), 91-107. 
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This research examines the impact of age-related deficits in recog- 
nition and source memory on repetition-induced increases in belief 
in fictitious statements (the ‘‘truth effect’’). Young and elderly 
subjects made recognition-memory judgments and rated the credi- 
bility of new and previously presented statements. Experiment | 
assessed the level of memory impairment in the elderly, as com- 
pared to the young, and its influence on the truth effect. The 
elderly, who had a greater tendency to make false-alarm errors in 
recognition and had poorer source memory for the claims, were 
more susceptible to the truth-inflating effect of repetition than 
were the young. Deeper (semantic vs. perceptual) processing was 
ineffectrve in reducing age-related deficits in memory or sensitiv- 
ty to repetition-induced beliefs. Experiment 2 demonstrated that 
n imagery encoding task did provide more environmental support 
(a greater improvement in recognition and source memory for the 
elderly than the young) than did a perceptual encoding task. When 
both young and elderly subjects engaged in an imagery task during 
encoding, their memory performance was equivalent and age- 
related differences in the truth effect were abolished. Thus, it 
appears that the elderly are more susceptible to the truth-inflating 
effect of repetition, and this effect seems to be mediated via their 
poor memory. However, if memory is enhanced using environ- 
mental support, the elderly are no longer especially vulnerable to 
the truth effect. 


LECLERC, France, Bernd H. SCHMITT, and Laurette 


DUBE (1995), Waiting Time and Decision Making: 
Is Time like Money? 22 (June), 110-119. 


Time is a resource. As such, consumers have to make decisions 
regarding their use of time in the purchase and consumption of 
goods and services. Using prospect theory and mental accounting 
as theoretical frameworks, this article investigates whether con- 
sumers treat time like money when they make decisions. In a 
series of studies, we found that the value of consumers’ time is not 
constant but depends on contextual characteristics of the decision 
situation. Our results also suggest that in deterministic situations, 
people make decisions involving time losses in a manner consis- 
tent with the convex loss function proposed by prospect theory. 
However, in decision making under conditions of risk, people 
seem to make risk-averse choices with respect to decisions in the 
domain of time in contrast to the risk-seeking behavior often found 
with respect to decisions involving losses of money. We discuss 
the nonfungibility of time as an explanation for the discrepancy 
between decisions involving time and those involving money. 


LECLERC, France see Hsee, Christopher K. (September 


1998). 


LECLERC, France see Russo, J. Edward (September 


1994). 


LEHMANN, Donald R. see Greenleaf, Eric A. (Septem- 


ber 1995). 


LEVY, Sidney J. (1996), Stalking the Amphisbaena, 23 


(December), 163-176. 


AMPHISBAENA: A fabulous animal, keeper of the ‘*‘Great Se- 
cret,”’ according to a sixteenth-century Italian manuscript that 
belonged to Count Pierre V. Piobb. It is a symbol that occurs with 
some frequency in heraldic images, marks, and signs. It was 
known to the Greeks, and it owes its name to the belief that, 
having a head at both ends, it could move forward or backward 
with equal ease. Sometimes it is depicted with the claws of a bird 
and the pointed wings of a bat (Piobb 1950). According to Diel 
(1952), it was probably intended to express the horror and anguish 
associated with ambivalent situations. Like all fabulous animals, 
it instances the ability of the human mind to reorder aspects of 
the real world, according to supralogical laws, blending them into 
patterns expressive of man’s motivating psychic forces (Cirlot 
1962). 
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LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R., Richard G. NETEMEYER, 
and Scot BURTON (1995), Assessing the Domain 
Specificity of Deal Proneness: A Field Study, 22 
(December), 314-326. 


Results of two studies designed to assess the manner in which the 
deal proneness construct is best conceptualized are presented. On 
the basis of a review of the sales promotion literature, three alter- 
natives are identified: (1) deal proneness is a general construct 
that encompasses various deal types (i.e., a single deal proneness 
construct), (2) deal proneness is a domain-specific construct (e.g., 
coupon proneness, sale proneness, rebate proneness), or (3) deal 
proneness is a construct that includes only certain types of deals 
(e.g., price-oriented deals, active-oriented deals). Across both 
studies, operationalizations consistent with each of the alternatives 
are developed, confirmatory factor models consistent with each 
are compared, and the predictive validity of the alternatives is 
assessed by relating operationalizations consistent with each alter- 
native to a variety of deal-responsive behaviors collected unobtru- 
sively in natural field settings. Results support treating deal prone- 
ness as a domain-specific construct. 


LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. see Janiszewski, Chris 
(March 1999). 


LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. see Netemeyer, Richard G. 
et al. (March 1995). 


LITTLE, John D. C. see Kalyanaram, Gurumurthy (De- 
cember 1994). 


LOCANDER, William B. see Thompson, Craig J. et al. 
(December 1994). 


LOEWENSTEIN, George see Strahilevitz, Michal A. 
(December 1998). 


LOWREY, Tina M. see Otnes, Cele et al. (June 1997). 


LOZADA, Héctor R. see Hetrick, William P. (December 
1994). 


LUCE, Mary Frances (1998), Choosing to Avoid: Coping 
with Negatively Emotion-Laden Consumer Deci- 
sions, 24 (March), 409-433. 


This article addresses how consumers resolve decisions involv- 
ing conflict between attributes linked to highly valued goals, 
such as an automobile purchase decision requiring determina- 
tion of how much safety one is willing to sacrifice in order to 
obtain other benefits. One salient goal for these decisions may 
be coping with or minimizing the negative emotion generated 
during decision making. The conceptual framework developed 
in this article predicts that choosing avoidant options (e.g., the 
option to maintain the status quo) can satisfy coping goals by 
minimizing explicit confrontation of negative potential decision 
consequences and difficult trade-offs. Two experiments demon- 
strate that reported emotion can be altered by manipulating 
decision attributes, that the opportunity to choose an avoidant 
option mitigates levels of reported emotion, and that increas- 
ingly emotion-laden decision environments are associated with 
more choice of avoidant options. Mediation analyses indicate 
that actual choice of an avoidant option results in less retrospec- 
tive negative emotion (in experiment 1) and that increased ini- 
tial negative emotion results in increased choice of avoidant 
options (in experiment 2). Mediation analyses for experiment 
2 also indicate that increased response times mediate avoidant 
choice, in contrast to explanations of the status quo bias and 
similar choice phenomena that appeal to decision makers’ de- 
sires to minimize cognitive effort. 


LUCE, Mary Frances see Bettman, James R. et al. (De- 
cember 1998). 
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LYNCH, John G., Jr. see Mitra, Anusree (March 1995). 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. see Sawyer, Alan G. et al. (March 
1995). 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. see Wright, Alice A. (March 1995). 


M 


MACINNIS, Deborah J. see Shapiro, Stewart et al. (June 
1997). 


MACKLIN, M. Carole (1994), The Impact of Audiovi- 
sual Information on Children’s Product-Related Re- 
call, 21 (June), 154-164. 


The research addresses the question of when children use visu- 
als to improve their memory performance. In two studies, pre- 
schoolers and school-age children were found to encode infor- 
mation most effectively when the visual information was 
complete and overlapped the audio message. School-age chil- 
dren (seven and eight years old) were also found to recall target 
information in response to partial visuals paired with audio 
tracks. However, preschoolers (three, four, and five years old) 
succeeded in their recall only when complete visuals over- 
lapped the audio information. The findings suggest that younger 
children’s difficulties in encoding partial information can be 
traced to common types of processing deficits. In addition, the 
second study tested whether a ‘“‘visual superiority effect’’ 
would be evidenced. Children who only heard and children who 
only saw the information (auditory or visual) performed equally 
well. This suggests that the critical element in children’s pro- 
cessing is the comprehensibility of the information presented, 
rather than the modality per se. 


MACKLIN, M. Carole (1996), Preschoolers’ Learning of 
Brand Names from Visual Cues, 23 (December), 
251-262. 


This research addresses the question of how perceptual cues affect 
preschoolers’ learning of brand names. It is found that when visual 
cues are provided in addition to brand names that are prior-associ- 
ated in children’s memory structures, children better remember the 
brand names. Although two cues (a picture and a color) improve 
memory over the imposition of a single cue, extensive visual 
cues may overtax young children’s processing abilities. The study 
contributes to our understanding of how visual cues increase the 
effectiveness of nonverbal communication. 

MAHESWARAN, Durairaj (1994), Country of Origin as 
a Stereotype: Effects of Consumer Expertise and At- 
tribute Strength on Product Evaluations, 21 (Septem- 
ber), 354-365. 


This research identifies consumer expertise and the type of attri- 
bute information as moderating the effects of country of origin 
on product evaluations. When attribute information was unambig- 
uous, experts based their evaluations on attribute strength, whereas 
novices relied on country of origin. When attribute information 
was ambiguous, both experts and novices used country of origin 
in evaluations. Also, experts and novices used country of origin 
differently in evaluations. Experts used country of origin to selec- 
tively process and recall attribute information, whereas novices 
used it to differentially interpret subsequent attribute information. 
The findings are discussed within the framework of stereotyping. 

MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see Aaker, Jennifer L. (De- 
cember 1997). 


MALOY, Kate see Patterson, Maggie Jones et al. (March 
1995). 
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MANTEL, Susan Powell and Frank R. KARDES (1999), 
The Role of Direction of Comparison, Attribute- 
Based Processing, and Attitude-Based Processing in 
Consumer Preference, 25 (March), 335-352. 


Preference formation involves comparing brands on specific attri- 
butes (attribute-based processing) or in terms of overall evalua- 
tions (attitude-based processing). When consumers engage in an 
attribute-based comparison process, the unique attributes of the 
focal subject brand are weighed heavily, whereas the unique attri- 
butes of the less focal referent brand are neglected. This is because 
the attributes of the subject are mapped onto the attributes of the 
referent, rather than vice versa. This direction-of-comparison ef- 
fect is reduced when consumers engage in attitude-based pro- 
cessing or when high involvement increases motivation to process 
accessible attributes more thoroughly and systematically. The 
present research investigates a personality variable, need for cog- 
nition, that increases the likelihood of attribute-based (i.e., high 
need for cognition individuals) versus attitude-based processing 
(i.e., low need for cognition individuals) and therefore, also affects 
the magnitude of the direction-of-comparison effect. The direc- 
tion-of-comparison effect is observed only when attribute-based 
processing is likely (i.e., when need for cognition is high) and 
when thorough and systematic processing is unlikely (i.e., when 
involvement is low). Mediational analyses involving attribute re- 
call and a useful new measure of analytic versus intuitive pro- 
cessing support this dual-process model. 


MARMORSTEIN, Howard see Grewal, Dhruv (Decem- 
ber 1994). 


MARMORSTEIN, Howard see Grewal, Dhruv et al. 
(June 1994), 


MARMORSTEIN, Howard see Grewal, Dhruv et al. 
(September 1996). 


MAZIS, Michael B. see Morris, Louis A. et al. (June 
1994). 


MAZUMDAR, Tridib see Briesch, Richard A. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1997). 


MCALEXANDER, James H. see Schouten, John W. 
(June 1995). 


MCQUARRIE, Edward F. and David Glen MICK (1996), 
Figures of Rhetoric in Advertising Language, 22 
(March), 424-438. 


A rhetorical figure can be defined as an artful deviation in the 
form taken by a statement. Since antiquity dozens of figures have 
been cataloged, ranging from the familiar (rhyme, pun) to the 
obscure (antimetabole). Despite the frequent appearance of rhetor- 
ical figures in print advertisements, their incorporation into adver- 
tising theory and research has been minimal. This article develops 
a framework for classifying rhetorical figures that distinguishes 
between figurative and nonfigurative text, between two types of 
figures (schemes and tropes), and among four rhetorical operations 
that underlie individual figures (repetition, reversal, substitution, 
and destabilization). These differentiations in the framework are 
supported by preliminary validation data and are linked to sug- 
gested consumer responses. The article also considers the theoreti- 
cal import of the proposed framework for future research on rhe- 
torical structure in advertising. 


MENON, Geeta, Priya RAGHUBIR, and Norbert 
SCHWARZ (1995), Behavioral Frequency Judg- 
ments: An Accessibility-Diagnosticity Framework, 
22 (September), 212-228. 

Marketing research surveys often elicit behavioral frequency re- 
ports. When estimating the number of times a respondent engages 
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in a behavior, s/he may use information about the behavior stored 
in memory, information provided by the response context, or both. 
Based on an accessibility-diagnosticity framework, we theorize 
that the probability of using context-based information in forming 
a frequency judgment is inversely proportional to the diagnosticity 
of the alternate inputs accessible in memory. That is, when mem- 
ory-based information is accessible and diagnostic, contextual in- 
formation is not used; when memory-based information is accessi- 
ble but not diagnostic, the use of contextual information depends 
on its perceived diagnosticity. Finally, when memory-based infor- 
mation is not accessible, contextual information is used even when 
its diagnosticity is questionable. The results of three experiments 
support this model. Theoretical implications and recommendations 
for questionnaire design are discussed. 


MENON, Geeta see Raghubir, Priya (June 1998). 


MENON, Satya and Barbara E. KAHN (1995), The Im- 
pact of Context on Variety Seeking in Product 
Choices, 22 (December), 285-295. 


One reason consumers seek variety in product choices is to satisfy 
a need for stimulation. It is suggested that consumers may try to 
achieve an optimal level of stimulation by balancing the stimula- 
tion sought from product choice with the stimulation available 
from the choice context. Two laboratory experiments are con- 
ducted that show that causing changes in the choice context (thus 
increasing stimulation) decreases the amount of variety seeking 
subjects exhibit in product choices. Specifically, the results of the 
experiments suggest that consumers’ needs for stimulation may 
be met by providing variety in a different product category or in 
other aspects of the choice context. A limiting condition to this 
finding is also examined. If positive affect is induced along with 
stimulation, then the reduction in variety-seeking behavior is miti- 
gated. 


MEYER, Robert J. see Cripps, John D. (September 1994). 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan and Laura A. PERACCHIO 
(1995), Understanding the Effects of Color: How 
the Correspondence between Available and Required 
Resources Affects Attitudes, 22 (September), 121- 
138. 


The impact of presenting full-color, black-and-white, and color- 
highlighted ad photos is examined under different processing re- 
source conditions. When viewers devote few resources to pro- 
cessing, ads with some color outperform black-and-white ads. 
However, when viewers engage in more effortful ad processing, 
attitudes are sensitive to the match between available and required 
resources. When the substantial resources devoted to ad processing 
are inadequate for thorough ad scrutiny, black-and-white ads or 
those that color highlight aspects highly relevant to ad claims 
are more persuasive. By contrast, when available resources better 
approximate those required for extensive ad scrutiny, full-color 
ads or ads that color highlight ad photo elements that are highly 
relevant to the ad claims are more persuasive than either black- 
and-white ads or ads that color highlight aspects of low relevance 
to ad claims. These outcomes are interpreted by extending notions 
offered by elaboration-likelihood and resource theories. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan and Laura A. PERACCHIO 
(1996), Moderators of the Impact of Self-Reference 
on Persuasion, 22 (March), 408-423. 


This article examines two related issues: how variation in the level 
of self-reference in which people engage affects their persuasion 
and what factors may moderate self-reference effects. Respondents 
viewed ads that varied on two dimensions intended to influence 
the use of self-reference, namely, the wording of the ad copy and 
the perspective from which the ad photo was shot. Results indi- 
cated that an initial (moderate) increase in self-referencing en- 
hanced persuasion, while a further (extreme) increase undermined 





persuasion. These effects emerged, however, only when subjects 
were highly motivated to attend to the ad. When ad recipients’ 
motivation was low, self-referencing had no effect. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan and Alice M. TYBOUT (1997), 


Context Effects at Encoding and Judgment in Con- 
sumption Settings: The Role of Cognitive Resources, 
24 (June), 1-14. 


When consumers learn about a new product, cues in the sur- 
rounding context have been found to bias their response to the 
product in two ways. In some instances, judgments of the product 
are assimilated toward the affect or descriptive implications asso- 
ciated with the context, whereas in other circumstances, responses 
are contrasted with or adjusted away from the context. We exam- 
ine how cognitive resources influence whether assimilation or 
contrast occurs and when such context effects are reflected in 
subsequent judgments. Building on a model developed by Martin 
and his colleagues, we propose that assimilation will occur sponta- 
neously during encoding. Contrast will occur only when this con- 
textual influence is viewed as inappropriate and efforts to partial 
out the context result in overcorrection. These encoding effects 
of context should be evident in later judgments when the nature 
of either the judgment task or consumers’ predisposition toward 
effortful thought encourage retrieval of the context encoded infor- 
mation. The results of two experiments support our predictions 
and lead to a modified version of Martin’s model. In this model, 
the cognitive resources available at encoding determine the type of 
context effect and the cognitive resources at judgment determine 
whether the encoding effect of context will be reflected in product 
evaluations. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan see Peracchio, Laura A. (June 


1994). 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan see Peracchio, Laura A. (Septem- 


ber 1997). 


MICK, David Glen (1996), Are Studies of Dark Side 


Variables Confounded by Socially Desirable Re- 
sponding? The Case of Materialism, 23 (September), 
106-119. 


Socially desirable responding (SDR) is the tendency of individuals 
to make themselves look good according to current cultural norms 
when answering researchers’ questions. For over 50 years in the 
social sciences, SDR has been a complex and controversial issue, 
typically viewed as a contaminating response bias. Meanwhile, 
most consumer researchers have neglected SDR, including those 
studying sensitive ‘‘dark side’’ topics where SDR could have an 
especially detrimental impact on research conclusions. This article 
reviews conceptual, measurement, and statistical analysis issues 
related to SDR. Two surveys are then reported that explore the 
effect of SDR on testing propositions about the nomological net- 
work surrounding the materialism value. Implications and recom- 
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theory. The outcome is a new conceptual framework on the para- 
doxes of technological products and their influences on emotional 
reactions and behavioral coping strategies. We discuss the findings 
in terms of implications for theories of technology, innovation 
diffusion, and human coping. and an expanded role for the paradox 
construct in consumer research. 


MICK, David Glen see McQuarrie, Edward F. (March 


1996). 


MITCHELL, Andrew A. and Peter A. DACIN (1996), 


The Assessment of Alternative Measures of Con- 
sumer Expertise, 23 (December), 219-239. 


This study assesses a number of different measures of consumer 
expertise by examining their ability to predict correct choices in 
three stimulus-based choice tasks and to support a number of 
hypotheses derived from the cognitive psychology and consumer 
behavior literature. The hypotheses ‘concern how consumer exper- 
tise should affect the content and organization of knowledge for 
a product class and reasons for choice across different usage con- 
texts. After a factor analysis of the different measures of consumer 
expertise that yielded three orthogonal factors, we used regression 
and TOBIT analyses to examine the effect of each factor on the 
number of correct choices and the hypothesized differences in the 
content and organization of knowledge and reasons for choice in 
the choice tasks. Two of the factors, “‘subjective/objective knowl- 
edge’’ and ‘‘friends owning motorcycles,’’ predict the number 
of correct choices in the stimulus-based choice tasks, while the 
subjective/objective-knowledge factor supports almost all of the 
hypothesized relationships for the content and organization of 
knowledge and reasons for choice. The third factor, ‘‘magazines 
read/motorcycles owned,”’ also supports many of the relationships 
concerning general knowledge. 


MITCHELL, Deborah J., Barbara E. KAHN, and Susan 


C. KNASKO (1995), There’s Something in the Air: 


Effects of Congruent or Incongruent Ambient Odor 
on Consumer Decision Making, 22 (September), 
229-238. 


Pleasant ambient odors are found to affect consumer decision 
making depending on whether the scents are congruent or incon- 
gruent with the target product class. Two different choice contexts 
are examined. In experiment 1, in a static-choice context, subjects 
in conditions in which the odor is congruent with the product 
class are found to spend more time processing the data, are more 
holistic in their processing, are more likely to go beyond the 
information given, and are more likely to spread their choices 
evenly over the whole choice set than are subjects in the incongru- 
ent-odor conditions. In experiment 2, in a dynamic-choice context, 
subjects in the congruent conditions are more likely to exhibit 
behavior that is consistent with variety seeking than are subjects 
in the incongruent conditions. 


mendations are discussed for investigating SDR in consumer re- MITCHELL, James see Faber, Ronald J. et al. (December 
search, including opportunities for future contributions. 1995). 


MICK, David Glen and Susan FOURNIER (1998), Para- MITRA, Anusree and John G. LYNCH, Jr. (1995), To- 


doxes of Technology: Consumer Cognizance, Emo- 
tions, and Coping Strategies, 25 (September), 123- 
143. 


Although technological products are unavoidable in contemporary 
life, studies focusing on them in the consumer behavior field have 
been few and narrow. In this article, we investigate consumers’ 
perspectives, meanings, and experiences in relation to a range of 
technological products, emphasizing lengthy and repeated inter- 
views with 29 households, including a set of first-time owners. 
We draw on literatures spanning from technology, paradox, and 
postmodernism to clinical and social psychology, and combine 
them with data collection and analysis in the spirit of grounded 


ward a Reconciliation of Market Power and Informa- 
tion Theories of Advertising Effects on Price Elastic- 
ity, 21 (March), 644-659. 


Prior work on the economic effects of advertising has presented 
conflicting views. Some authors have suggested that advertising 
creates market power by artificially differentiating brands and 
thereby lowering price elasticity. Others have viewed advertising 
as an efficient source of information about the existence of substi- 
tutes, arguing that advertising increases price elasticity. The pres- 
ent research proposes a unifying theoretical model in which adver- 
tising affects price elasticity through its influence on two 
mediating constructs: the size of the consideration set and the 
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relative strength of preference. Pretests | and 2 examine the effects 
of advertising on these two constructs. Results from the main 
experiment show that, in accordance with the theoretical frame- 
work, the same advertisements that increased price elasticity in 
some decision environments decreased it in others. 


MIZERSKI, Richard see Lacher, Kathleen T. (September 
1994). 


MONROE, Kent B. see Fern, Edward F. (September 
1996). 


MOORE, David J., William D. HARRIS, and Hong C. 
CHEN (1995), Affect Intensity: An Individual Dif- 
ference Response to Advertising Appeals, 22 (Sep- 
tember), 154-164. 


The Affect Intensity Measurement (AIM) scale assesses the strength 
of the emotions with which individuals respond to an affect-laden 
stimulus. This study investigated the extent to which individual differ- 
ences in affect intensity influence the message recipient’s responses 
to emotional advertising appeals. In two experiments high affect 
intensity individuals, compared with those who scored low on the 
AIM scale, (1) manifested significantly stronger emotional responses 
to the emotional advertising appeal and (2) showed no differences 
in emotional response intensity when exposed to a nonemotional 
appeal. Both negative and positive emotions mediated the influence 
of affect intensity on attitude formation. 


MOORTHY, Sridhar, Brian T. RATCHFORD, and Deba- 
brata TALUKDAR (1997), Consumer Information 
Search Revisited: Theory and Empirical Analysis, 
23 (March), 263-277. 


A comprehensive theoretical framework for understanding con- 
sumers’ information search behavior is presented. Unlike previous 
research, our model identifies not only what factors affect consum- 
ers’ search behavior but also how these factors interact with each 
other. In particular, the model emphasizes the effect of prior brand 
perceptions on the search process. We argue that when consumers 
have brand-specific prior distributions of utility, the existence of 
relative uncertainty among brands is necessary for search to be 
useful. Thus, we explain why product class involvement or low 
search costs may not be sufficient to induce large amounts of 
search activity and why there may be an inverted-U-shaped rela- 
tionship between search activity and experience. We test our the- 
ory on consumers’ search behavior for new automobiles, using 
data collected contemporaneously with consumers’ actual decision 
process. Our data support our theory. 


MORGAN, Michael S. see Dubé, Laurette (September 
1996). 


MORRIS, Louis A., John L. SWASY, and Michael B. 
MAZIS (1994), Accepted Risk and Alcohol Use dur- 
ing Pregnancy, 21 (June), 135-144. 


Risk perceptions have been employed to understand consumers’ 
use of hazardous products. However, there has been little research 
linking risk perceptions to actual product use (i.e., risk accep- 
tance). This study examined risk perceptions and alcoholic bever- 
age consumption of 409 women during pregnancy. The survey 
included a variety of demographic, information search, risk per- 
ception, and attitudinal measures. Compared to abstainers, women 
who continued to drink during pregnancy were less likely to view 
consuming alcohol in moderation as risky and were less likely to 
believe that consuming alcohol during pregnancy would harm the 
unborn child. Drinkers were also older and had less difficulty 
getting pregnant than abstainers. 


MORWITZ, Vicki G. and Carol PLUZINSKI (1996), Do 
Polls Reflect Opinions or Do Opinions Reflect Polls? 
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The Impact of Political Polling on Voters’ Expecta- 
tions, Preferences, and Behavior, 23 (June), 53-67. 


Can political polls alter the choices voters make on election day? Prior 


research on cognitive consistency suggests they can. This article 
develops a set of hypotheses based on cognitive dissonance theory 
concerning the effects of exposure to the results of political polls 
on voters’ expectations about the outcome of the election, attitudes 
toward the candidates, voting intentions, and choice. These hypothe- 
ses were tested during experiments conducted during the 1992 U.S. 
presidential election and the 1993 New York City mayoral election. 
The results demonstrate that political polls do alter voting behavior. 
Voters use political polls as a way to maintain or move to a state 
of cognitive consistency. Depending on which candidate voters ex- 
pect to win as well as the candidate for whom they intend to vote, 
polls can have no effect, lead voters to change their expectations 
about who will win, or lead voters to actually change their prefer- 
ences and their voting behavior. The results have important implica- 
tions for public policy and for survey methodology. 


MORWITZ, Vicki G. see Fitzsimons, Gavan J. (June 


1996). 


MOTHERSBAUGH, David L. see Park, C. Whan et al. 


(June 1994). 


MURRAY, Jeff B., Julie L. OZANNE, and Jon M. SHA- 


PIRO (1994), Revitalizing the Critical Imagination: 
Unleashing the Crouched Tiger, 21 (December), 
559-566. 


The purpose of this article is to further the ‘‘critical imagination 
project’’ that we began in 1991. The goal of this project has 
always been to inspire researchers to engage in action-oriented 
programs of research aimed at improving society and the lives of 
consumers. On the basis of a dialogue with Hetrick and Lozada’s 
thoughtful work, we suggest that the critical imagination project 
can still empower both consumers and consumer researchers. To- 
ward this end, we respond to four important issues: First, what is 
a reasonable interpretation of critical theory? Second, does an 
accurate interpretation of critical theory necessarily involve a capi- 
talist critique? Third, what are the core ideas of critical theory? 
And finally, what kinds of methods will justify a critical theory? 


MURRY, John P., Jr. and Peter A. DACIN (1996), Cogni- 


tive Moderators of Negative-Emotion Effects: Impli- 
cations for Understanding Media Context, 22 
(March), 439-447. 


This study examines how emotions elicited by television programs 
influence viewers’ liking for the programs. An experiment using 
actual television programs found that positive emotions directly 
enhance program liking, while negative emotions have a deleteri- 
ous effect. However, the latter effect diminishes when viewers 
believe that the negative emotions elicited by the programs do 
not signal threats to their well-being. These findings support the 
theory that positive emotions influence evaluations via simple 
decision heuristics, while negative emotions motivate detailed 
analyses of the emoting event or stimulus. 


MUTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. (1995), Decision Ambiguity 


and Incumbent Brand Advantage, 22 (June), 98-109. 


This article examines the role of decision ambiguity in judgments 
that consumers make about an incumbent (the brand a consumer 
currently uses) versus an attack brand (a new, superior competi- 
tor). It is hypothesized that decision ambiguity creates an advan- 
tage for the incumbent. A conceptualization of decision ambiguity 
is offered. In three experiments, factors that can cause decision 
ambiguity are manipulated and their effects on preference for the 
incumbent are investigated. The results underscore the role of 
decision ambiguity in incumbent brand advantage. In two other 
experiments, boundary conditions are examined. 
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MYERS, John G. see Strahilevitz, Michal (March 1998). 


N 


NETEMEYER, Richard G., Scot BURTON, and Donald 


R. LICHTENSTEIN (1995), Trait Aspects of Vanity: 
Measurement and Relevance to Consumer Behavior, 
21 (March), 612-626. 


In this article, trait aspects of vanity are defined and scales measur- 
ing these aspects are developed. Extensive validation procedures 
are employed, including assessing the relationships between the 
vanity scales and numerous consumer-related attitudes and behav- 
iors. Five studies, encompassing seven samples, are reported. 
Studies related the vanity measures to various constructs and be- 
haviors for samples tat included individuals selected for Who’s 
Who in America, players from a nationally ranked NCAA Division 
I football team, professional fashion models, and samples from 
the general population. 


NETEMEYER, Richard G. see Lichtenstein, Donald R. 


et al. (December 1995). 


NOWLIS, Stephen M. see Dhar, Ravi (March 1999). 


O 


O’GUINN, Thomas C. and L. J. SHRUM (1997), The 


Role of Television in the Construction of Consumer 
Reality, 23 (March), 278-294. 


This article presents the results of a two-study inquiry into a 
particular type of consumer socialization: the construction of con- 
sumer social reality via exposure to television. In study 1, esti- 
mates of the prevalence of products and activities associated with 
an affluent lifestyle were positively related to the total amount of 
television respondents watched. The amount of television viewing 
was shown to function as a mediating variable between the demo- 
graphic variables income and education and the affluence esti- 
mates. In study 2, which consisted of student participants who 
were either very heavy or very light soap opera viewers, heavy 
viewers again provided higher estimates of the prevalence of the 
same types of products and behaviors measured in study 1. In 
addition, heavy soap opera viewers constructed their estimates 
significantly faster than light viewers, which suggests that relevant 
information is more accessible in memory for heavy viewers than 
light viewers. The results are consistent with heuristic processing 
strategies, particularly the availability heuristic, in which individu- 
als infer prevalence from the ease of retrieval of relevant examples 
(Tversky and Kahneman 1973). 


O’GUINN, Thomas C. see Shrum, L. J. et al. (March 


1998). 


OLSEN, G. Douglas (1997), The Impact of Interstimulus 
Interval and Background Silence on Recall, 23 
(March), 295-303. 


Three experiments investigate how the interval between target 
items of information in an audio context influences recall under 
background conditions of music and silence. In experiment 1, 
when a goal-directed learning task encouraged allocation of re- 
sources to the message, recall increased linearly for both back- 
ground conditions as the interval increased. However, under the 
incidental learning task used in experiment 2, increasing the 
interval from two to three seconds had a deleterious impact on 
recall, but only in the background silence condition. Experiment 
3 suggested that this was due to a surplus of cognitive resources 
in the background silence condition producing interfering extra- 
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communication thought. Results also support the theory pre- 
sented that background music borrows resources from the pro- 
cessing of message information in an incidental learning task. 
Although music impairs processing of brand information and 
reduces recall at shorter intervals, relative to silence, it increases 
the interval preceding the onset of excess resources, delaying 
interfering thought. 


OSWALD, Laura R. (1999), Culture Swapping: Con- 


sumption and the Ethnogenesis of Middle-Class Hai- 
tian Immigrants, 25 (March), 303-318. 


By means of an ethnographic study of a Haitian family in the 
midwestern United States, this article demonstrates how ethnic 
consumers ‘‘culture swap,’’ using goods to move between one 
cultural identity and another as they negotiate relations between 
home and host cultures. This interpretation of consumer behavior 
is grounded in a semiotics of performance, emphasizing the dy- 
namic and mutable nature of self, social identity, and cultural 
identification in global consumer culture. 


OTNES, Cele, Tina M. LOWREY, and L. J. SHRUM 


(1997), Toward an Understanding of Consumer Am- 
bivalence, 24 (June), 80-93. 


A case study of wedding planning is used to explore the concept 
of consumer ambivalence. Focus groups, in-depth interviews, and 
shopping trips were employed to generate text. A formal definition 
of consumer ambivalence is provided. Our analysis revealed four 
antecedents of consumer ambivalence: expectation versus reality, 
overload, role conflict with purchase influencers, and custom and 
value conflict. These antecedents were then linked to particular 
coping strategies that informants employed to manage the ambiva- 
lence that was generated. Suggestions of how future research 
might explore consumer ambivalence are offered. 


OTNES, Cele C. see Ruth, Julie A. et al. (March 1999), 
OZANNE, Julie L. see Murray, Jeff B. et al. (December 


1994). 


P 


PALAN, Kay M. and Robert E. WILKES (1997), Adoles- 


cent-Parent Interaction in Family Decision Making, 
24 (September), 159-169. 


This article presents a classification of both adolescent influence 
strategies and parental response strategies, developed from in- 
depth interviews with adolescents, mothers, and fathers. In addi- 
tion, the perceived effectiveness of adolescent influence strategies 
is examined, revealing that adolescents are most successful in 
their influence attempts when they emulate adult strategies. Impli- 
cations of these findings for future research are discussed. 


PAN, Yigang see Schmitt, Bernd H. et al. (December 


1994). 


PARK, C. Whan, David L. MOTHERSBAUGH, and 


Lawrence FEICK (1994), Consumer Knowledge As- 
sessment, 21 (June), 71-82. 


The results of studies reported in this article suggest that product- 
related experience has a greater influence on self-assessed knowl- 
edge judgments than does stored product class information and 
that this greater influence is due to greater accessibility in memory. 
In addition, stored product class information was found to be a 
more important determinant of objective than self-assessed knowl- 
edge, while product-related experience was a more important de- 
terminant of self-assessed than objective knowledge. We discuss 
implications of these results for the relationship between self- 
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assessed and objective knowledge and for future research involv- 
ing consumer knowledge constructs. 


PARK, Jong-Won and Manoj HASTAK (1994), Mem- 


ory-based Product Judgments: Effects of Involve- 
ment at Encoding and Retrieval, 21 (December), 
534-547. 


Two experiments investigated the proposition that memory re- 
trieval is affected by consumer involvement with a product at the 
time product information is first received as well as when a mem- 
ory-based judgment is formed. Results suggest that involvement 
at the time of a memory-based judgment increases the intensity 
of search for judgment-relevant information in memory. Further, 
subjects seemed to base their memory-based judgment on a prior 
evaluation (stored in memory) when involvement was either low 
at the time of memory-based judgment or high both at the time 
of this judgment and when the prior evaluation was formed. In 
contrast, subjects recalled (and presumably used) specific product 
information when their level of involvement at the time of judg- 
ment increased relative to when the prior evaluation was con- 
structed. These findings are consistent with the cognitive economy 
principle. Implications for the role of memory in product judgment 
and evaluation are discussed. 


PATTERSON, Maggie Jones, Ronald Paul HILL, and 
Kate MALOY (1995), Abortion in America: A Con- 
sumer-Behavior Perspective, 21 (March), 677-694. 


Abortion is the most frequently performed surgical procedure in 
this country, yet its provision to consumers remains one of the 
most contentious issues within our society. The purpose of this 
article is to broaden our understanding of this problem by examin- 
ing abortion from a consumer-behavior perspective. The phenom- 
enological study described in this article revealed that (1) a wide 
gap exists between the language of the public debate and that of 
private decision making, (2) the language of private decision mak- 
ing reflects a moral standard used frequently by women yet virtu- 
ally ignored in the public debate, and (3) women who take charge 
of their own decisions cope better with the emotional aftermath, 
whether their decision is for birth or for abortion. The article 
closes with a discussion of policy implications that arise from 
this feminist look at the abortion dilemma as well as broader 
implications for consumer behavior. 


PAYNE, John W. see Bettman, James R. et al. (December 


1998). 


PAYNE, John W. see Coupey, Eloise et al. (March 1998). 
PAYNE, John W. see Shiv, Baba et al. (December 1997). 
PECHMANN, Cornelia and S. RATNESHWAR (1994), 


The Effects of Antismoking and Cigarette Advertis- 
ing on Young Adolescents’ Perceptions of Peers 
Who Smoke, 21 (September), 236-251. 


Prior research suggests that young adolescents’ perceptions of smok- 
ers are strongly associated with smoking initiation. Thus, we experi- 
mentally investigated the effects of antismoking and cigarette adver- 
tising on nonsmoking youths’ perceptions (evaluative judgments) of 
a peer who smokes. Results suggest that exposure to the antismoking 
ads made salient our seventh-grade subjects’ preexisting beliefs that 
smokers foolishly endanger their health, which resulted in even less 
favorable evaluations of the smoker’s common sense and personal 
appeal. Further, unlike subjects who saw unrelated (control) ads, 
those who saw the antismoking ads judged the smoker to be relatively 
immature and unglamorous. Exposure to the cigarette ads did not 
significantly affect scale ratings of, but resulted in more favorable 
thoughts about, the smoker. 


PECHMANN, Cornelia see Ratneshwar, S. et al. (Decem- 


ber 1996). 
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PENALOZA, Lisa (1994), Atravesando Fronteras/Bor- 


der Crossings: A Critical Ethnographic Exploration 
of the Consumer Acculturation of Mexican Immi- 
grants, 21 (June), 32-54. 


This article critically examines the consumption experiences of 
Mexican immigrants in the United States. An empirical model of 
Mexican immigrant consumer acculturation is derived that con- 
sists of movement, translation, and adaptation processes leading 
to outcomes of assimilation, maintenance, resistance, and segrega- 
tion. By drawing attention to the ways in which international 
movements of people, companies, and products intersect within 
existing subcultural relations, this research provides a more satis- 
factory account of the complex dynamic processes through which 
Mexican immigrants adapt to the consumer environment in the 
United States. 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. and Joan MEYERS-LEVY 


(1994), How Ambiguous Cropped Objects in Ad 
Photos Can Affect Product Evaluations, 21 (June), 
190-204. 


Research in both the consumer and aesthetics literatures suggests 
that the ambiguity created by a cropped or incomplete object may 
prompt people to seek closure by supplying the missing part. In 
turn, this process of resolving the ambiguity can enhance affeci. 
Applying this notion to advertisements, a study is reported that 
examines whether and when severe cropping of key objects in 
ads will influence people’s product evaluations. The results indi- 
cate that severe cropping of objects in ads can enhance product 
evaluations if people are sufficiently motivated to complete the 
cropped object and the cropped object does not impede people’s 
attempts to verify the ad claims. 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. and Joan MEYERS-LEVY 


(1997), Evaluating Persuasion-Enhancing Tech- 
niques from a Resource-Matching Perspective, 24 
(September), 178-191. 


This article examines how two ad execution characteristics in- 
tended to heighten persuasion can influence the resources required 
to process an ad under high and low motivation conditions. These 
ad execution characteristics include (1) whether the ad copy is 
narrative or factual and (2) whether the ad layout either physically 
integrates or separates the ad picture and ad claims. Results reveal 
that under low motivation, persuasion is unaffected by these two 
execution characteristics but instead is affected by heuristic as- 
pects of the ad photo. Under high motivation, whether persuasion 
is heightened or undermined appears to depend on the extent to 
which the ad execution characteristics render the resources needed 
to process the ad equal to, in excess of, or inadequate compared 
with those that motivated viewers have available for processing 
the ad. 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. and Alice M. TYBOUT (1996), 


The Moderating Role of Prior Knowledge in 
Schema-Based Product Evaluation, 23 (December), 
177-192. 


Recent evidence suggests that a new product is evaluated more 
favorably when its attributes are moderately incongruent with 
an activated product category schema than when its attributes 
are either congruent or extremely incongruent with the schema. 
We extend this finding by showing that it obtains when consum- 
ers have limited knowledge about the product category. When 
consumers possess elaborate knowledge about the category, their 
evaluations are unaffected by the level of congruity but rather 
are influenced by their schema-based associations to specific 
product attributes. These findings are discussed in terms of cur- 
rent theorizing related to schema congruity and schema-based 
inferencing. 
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PERACCHIO, Laura A. see Meyers-Levy, Joan (Septem- 
ber 1995). 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. see Meyers-Levy, Joan (March 
1996). 


PETER, Anil C. see Inman, J. Jeffrey et al. (June 1997). 

PETERSON, Robert A. (1994), A Meta-analysis of 
Cronbach’s Coefficient Alpha, 21 (September), 
381-391. 


Despite some limitations, Cronbach’s coefficient alpha remains 
the most widely used measure of scale reliability. The purpose of 
this article was to empirically document the magnitudes of alpha 
coefficients obtained in behavioral research, compare these ob- 
tained values with guidelines and recommendations set forth by 
individuals such as Nunnally (1967, 1978), and provide insights 


into research design characteristics that may influence the size of 


coefficient alpha. Average reported alpha coefficients ranged from 
.70 for values and beliefs to .82 for job satisfaction. With few 
exceptions, there were no substantive relationships between the 
magnitude of coefficient alpha and the research design characteris- 
tics investigated. 


PHAM, Michel Tuan (1996), Cue Representation and Se- 
lection Effects of Arousal on Persuasion, 22 (March), 
373-387. 


A popular prediction in persuasion research is that decreased abil- 
ity to process information increases reliance on peripheral cues 
and decreases reliance on central claims. This article explains why 
this prediction does not necessarily hold when processing capacity 
is impaired by high arousal. Three experiments suggest that two 
types of processes underlie arousal effects on persuasion. Arousal 
induces selective processing of cues that are diagnostic at the 
expense of cues that are nondiagnostic—the selection effect. 
Arousal may also dilute the influence of cues that are capacity 
demanding—the representation effect. It is therefore important to 
disentangle the diagnosticity of persuasion cues from their pro- 
cessing demands. 


PHAM, Michel Tuan (1998), Representativeness, Rele- 
vance, and the Use of Feelings in Decision Making, 
25 (September), 144-159. 


It has been suggested that evaluations may be based on a ‘‘How- 
do-I-feel-about-it?’’ heuristic, which involves holding a represen- 
tation of the target in mind and inspecting feelings that this repre- 
sentation may elicit. Previous studies have shown that reliance on 
such feelings depends on whether or not they are believed to be 
representative of the target. This article argues that reliance on 
feelings also depends on whether feelings toward the target are 
regarded as relevant. Consistent with this thesis, findings from 
three experiments indicate that reliance on the ‘‘How-do-I-feel- 
about-it?’” heuristic is more likely when the decision maker has 
consummatory as opposed to instrumental motives. Results also 
suggest that subtle feelings toward the target are indeed instanti- 
ated in the process, and that the process may be more likely among 
individuals with a propensity to process information in a visual 
and sensory manner. 


PHAM, Michel Tuan and Gita Venkataramani JOHAR 
(1997), Contingent Processes of Source Identifica- 
tion, 24 (December), 249-265. 


Effective communication requires that consumers attribute the 
message content to its intended source. The proposed framework 
distinguishes four types of source identification processes—cued 
retrieval, memory-trace refreshment, schematic inferencing, and 
pure guessing—and delineates their contingencies. Two experi- 
ments examine portions of the framework, and experiment 2 intro- 
duces a new methodology for decomposing multiple processes. 
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Findings suggest that when cued retrieval fails, consumers try to 
refresh the original memory trace for the learning episode—a 
process that is effortful. They invoke schematic inferencing only 
if the original memory trace cannot be refreshed. Reliance on 
cued retrieval seems to require little processing capacity. If there 
is some motivation for accuracy, pure guessing appears to be 
invoked only as a last resort. 


PIETERS, Rik G. M. and Tammo H. A. BIJMOLT 
(1997), Consumer Memory for Television Advertis- 
ing: A Field Study of Duration, Serial Position, and 
Competition Effects, 23 (March), 362-372. 


We simultaneously analyze the impact on consumer memory of 
the duration and serial position of a commercial and of the number 
of competing commercials in a block using a marketplace database 
of 2,677 television commercials. Our results indicate that duration, 
competition, and the time lag until the onset of a commercial in 
a block have large effect sizes, while primacy and recency have 
only modest effect sizes. By decomposing serial position into its 
ordinal and time-lag aspects, this study shows that recency effects 
are masked by the time until the onset of a commercial in a block. 
The findings suggest that, given comparable costs and a goal to 
maximize brand recall, placing a commercial first is better than 
placing it last. In addition, the analyses identify several significant 
and previously undocumented interactions. 


PIETERS, Rik see Rosbergen, Edward et al. (December 
1997). 


PLUZINSKI, Carol see Morwitz, Vicki G. (June 
1996). 


POLLIO, Howard R. see Thompson, Craig J. et al. (De- 
cember 1994). 


PRELEC, Drazen, Birger WERNERFELT, and Florian 
ZETTELMEYER (1997), The Role of Inference in 
Context Effects: Inferring What You Want from 
What Is Available, 24 (June), 118-126. 


It has recently been suggested that a number of experimental 
findings of context effects in choice settings can be explained by 
the ability of subjects to draw choice-relevant inferences from the 
stimuli. We aim to measure the importance of this explanation. 
To do so, inferences are assessed in an experiment using the basic 
context-effect design, supplemented by direct measures of inferred 
locations of available products on the price-quality Hotelling line. 
We use these measures to estimate a predicted context effect due 
to inference alone. For our stimuli, we find that the inference 
effect accounts for two-thirds of the average magnitude of the 
context effect and for about one-half of the cross-category context- 
effect variance. 


PUROHIT, Devavrat see Boulding, William (June 1996). 


R 


RAGHUBIR, Priya and Aradhna KRISHNA (1996), As 
the Crow Flies: Bias in Consumers’ Map-Based Dis- 
tance Judgments, 23 (June), 26-39. 


Consumers make distance judgments when they decide which 
store to visit or which route to take. However, these judgments 
may be prone to various spatial perception biases. While there 
is a rich literature on spatial perceptions in urban planning and 
environmental and cognitive psychology, there is little in the field 
of consumer behavior. In this article we introduce the topic of 
spatial perceptions as an area of research in marketing. We extend 
the literature on spatial perceptions as an area of research in 
marketing. We extend the literature on spatial perceptions by pro- 
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posing that consumers use the direct distance between the end- 
points of a path, or the distance ‘‘as the crow flies,’’ as a source 
of information while making distance judgments—the shorter the 
direct distance, the shorter the distance estimate. We study two 
spatial features that affect direct distance—path angularity (i.e., 
the size of the angle between path segments) and path direction 
(i.e., whether the path retraces back or not). We further propose 
and demonstrate that the direct-distance bias is due to the percep- 
tual salience of direct distance and is used by consumers in an 
automatic manner. Theoretical implications for the manner in 
which consumers process spatial information and the use of cogni- 
tive heuristics while making spatial judgments are discussed. 


RAGHUBIR, Priya and Geeta MENON (1998), AIDS 


and Me, Never the Twain Shall Meet: The Effects 
of Information Accessibility on Judgments of Risk 
and Advertising Effectiveness, 25 (June), 52-63. 


The HIV virus is now an international killer, but individuals per- 
ceive that they are less likely to contract the virus than are others 
(the self-positivity bias). Three studies investigate the antecedents 
and consequences of the self-positivity bias in judgments of the 
risk of contracting AIDS. We show that the perceived similarity 
of another person to oneself and the ease with which related 
information can be retrieved from memory (the accessibility of 
information) moderate self-perceptions of risk in an absolute sense 
and reduce the self-positivity bias. We then demonstrate that in- 
creasing the accessibility of a cause of AIDS, in an advertisement 
propounding safe sex, increases perceptions of one’s own risk of 
contracting AIDS, reduces the self-positivity bias, leads to more 
favorable attitudes and intentions toward practicing precautionary 
behaviors (e.g., using condoms, taking an HIV test), and also leads 
to deeper processing of AIDS educational material. Theoretical 
implications regarding the use of the accessibility of information 
as a cue and the self-positivity bias are discussed, and recommen- 
dations for social marketing communications are offered. 


RAGHUBIR, Priya see Inman, J. Jeffrey et al. (June 


1997). 


RAGHUBIR, Priya see Menon, Geeta et al. (September 


1995). 


RAJ, S. P. see Briesch, Richard A. et al. (September 


1997). 


RATCHFORD, Brian T. see Moorthy, Sridhar et al. 


(March 1997). 


RATNESHWAR, S., Cornelia PECHMANN, and Allan 


D. SHOCKER (1996), Goal-Derived Categories and 
the Antecedents of Across-Category Consideration, 
23 (December), 240-250. 


We employ the concept of goal-derived categories and examine 
when and why consideration sets might include alternatives from 
different nominal product categories. An experiment in stimulus- 
based choice was conducted wherein subjects were given a large, 
heterogeneous set of alternatives and asked to form consideration 
sets. A key finding was that across-category consideration was 
high when there was either goal conflict (i.e., a single product 
category could not deliver on all salient goals) or goal ambiguity 
(i.e., a lack of salient goals). However, goal-conflict and goal- 
ambiguity subjects engaged in across-category consideration for 
different reasons. Goal-conflict subjects potentially could have 
prioritized goals and eliminated entire categories prior to forming 
consideration sets. Instead, they formed mixed consideration sets 
in the service of salient goals and postponed conflict resolution 
to the final choice stage. Goal-ambiguity subjects, on the other 
hand, considered alternatives from different categories because 
they were influenced by extrinsic cues (e.g., leading brand names) 
Implications are discussed for consideration set formation and 
product-market structure. 
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RATNESHWAR, S. see Pechmann, Cornelia (September 


1994). 


REINGEN, Peter H. see Sirsi, Ajay K. et al. (March 


1996). 


RICHINS, Marsha L. (1994), Valuing Things: The Public 


and Private Meanings of Possessions, 21 (Decem- 
ber), 504-521. 


Consumers own objects for the value they provide. This article 
argues that the value of possessions resides in their meanings and 
further makes a distinction between the public and private mean- 
ings of possessions. The nature of these meanings is elaborated, 
and three studies are described that assess the public and private 
meanings of the possessions consumers value most. Similarities 
and differences between the two sorts of meaning are examined, 
and implications of meaning for the understanding of consumer 
behavior are discussed. 


RICHINS, Marsha L. (1994), Special Possessions and the 


Expression of Material Values, 21 (December), 522— 
533. 


Possessions often reveal characteristics of their owners. This re- 
search examines the important possessions of consumers low and 
high in materialism to assess the extent to which these possessions 
express their owners’ material values. Two aspects of iiie expres- 
sion of values were examined—characterization, in which posses- 
sions embody aspects of their owner’s values, and communication, 
in which possessions serve to signal the owner’s values to others. 
Three studies are reported; they demonstrate that material values 
are characterized in the type of possessions valued and in the 
private and public meanings of these possessions. The data also 
show that a person’s material values can be communicated through 
socially constructed stereotypes about possessions and about the 
relationship between possessions and their owners. In addition, 
study findings suggest that low-materialism consumers have an 
orientation that emphasizes both the interpersonal/symbolic value 
and the hedonic potential of possessions; the orientation toward 
possessions of those high in materialism seems to emphasize more 
utilitarian as well as appearance and status concerns. 


RICHINS, Marsha L. (1997), Measuring Emotions in the 


Consumption Experience, 24 (September), 127—146. 


Although consumption-related emotions have been studied with 
increasing frequency in consumer behavior, issues concerning the 
appropriate way to measure these emotions remain unresolved. 
This article reviews the emotion measures currently used in con- 
sumer research and the theories on which they are based; it con- 
cludes that the existing measures are unsuited for the purpose of 
measuring consumption-related emotions. The article describes six 
empirical studies that assess the domain of consumption-related 
emotions, that identify an appropriate set of consumption emotion 
descriptors (the CES), and that compare the usefulness of this 
descriptor set with the usefulness of other measures in assessing 
consumption-related emotions. 


RINDFLEISCH, Aric, James E. BURROUGHS, and 


Frank DENTON (1997), Family Structure, Material- 
ism, and Compulsive Consumption, 23 (March), 
312-325. 


Despite the rapid and dramatic changes in the structure of the 
American family over the past 30 years (e.g., divorce, single par- 
enting), consumer researchers have largely neglected the issue of 
how alternative family forms influence consumer behavior. Our 
initial inquiry into this area finds that young adults reared in 
disrupted families are more materialistic and exhibit higher levels 
of compulsive consumption than young adults reared in intact 
families. Furthermore, we show that the relationship between fam- 





ily structure and compulsive consumption is partially mediated by 
both the amount of resources available within the family and the 
degree of family stress. We also find that the impact of family 
disruption on family stress is moderated by socioeconomic status. 
We conclude by proposing an agenda for future research that 
considers the antecedents, processes, and consequences of alterna- 
tive family structures as they relate to consumer behavior. 


ROOK, Dennis W. and Robert J. FISHER (1995), Norma- 


tive Influences on Impulsive Buying Behavior, 22 
(December), 305-313. 


Although consumer researchers have investigated impulse buying 
for nearly 5O years, almost no research has empirically examined 
its normative aspects. This article presents conceptual and empiri- 
cal evidence that consumers’ normative evaluations (i.e., judg- 
ments about the appropriateness of engaging in impulse buying 
behavior) moderate the relationship between the impulse buying 
trait and consumers’ buying behaviors. Specifically, the relation- 
ship between the buying impulsiveness trait and related buying 
behaviors is significant only when consumers believe that acting 
on impulse is appropriate. The findings from two studies across 
student and retail customer samples converge and support the 
hypothesized moderating role of consumers’ normative evalua- 
tions 


ROSBERGEN, Edward, Rik PIETERS, and Michel WE- 


DEL (1997), Visual Attention to Advertising: A Seg- 
ment-Level Analysis, 24 (December), 305-314. 


We propose a methodology to study the effects of physical ad 
properties on consumers’ visual attention to advertising that ac- 
counts for heterogeneity in these effects across consumers. In an 
illustrative experiment, we monitor consumers’ eye movements 
during naturalistic exposure to a consumer magazine, in which 
experimentally designed ads are inserted. A latent class regression 
model accounting for heterogeneity across consumers through un- 
observed segments is used to analyze the eye movement data in 
detail. Three consumer segments are identified that exhibit distinct 
patterns of visual attention as well as different profiles of product 
involvement, brand attitude, and advertising recall. Implications 
for visual attention theory and for advertising research are dis- 
cussed. 


ROSE, Gregory M. see Boush, David M. et al. (June 


1994). 


RUSSO, J. Edward and France LECLERC (1994), An 


Eye-Fixation Analysis of Choice Processes for Con- 
sumer Nondurables, 21 (September), 274-290. 


The nature of the choice process for commonly purchased nondu- 
rables was examined by tracking eye fixations in a laboratory 
simulation of supermarket shelves. The observed process contains 
three stages that were interpreted as (1) orientation, (2) evaluation, 
and (3) verification. Orientation consisted of an overview of the 
proof display, although some initial screening out of alternatives 
also occurred. The evaluation stage, the longest by far, was domi- 
nated by direct comparisons between two or three alternative prod- 
ucts. The last stage, devoted to verification of tentatively chosen 
brand-size, mainly examined alternatives with few or no previous 
fixations. Greater familiarity with a product category led to a 
choice process that was shorter and that focused on fewer alterna- 
tives, but these effects were confined to the evaluation stage. The 
findings are fully compatible with the general view that the choice 
process is constructed to adapt to the immediate purchase environ- 
ment. 


RUTH, Julie A., Cele C. OTNES, and Frédéric F. BRU- 
NEL (1999), Gift Receipt and the Reformulation of 


Interpersonal Relationships, 25 (March), 385-402. 


Sherry (1983) defines reformulation as the final stage of gift ex- 
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change, during which a newly presented gift can impact the rela- 
tionship between giver and recipient. To date no one has examined 
exactly how gifts can affect relationships or what aspects of gift 
exchange contribute to realignment of the giver/recipient relation- 
ship. Using depth interviews and critical-incident surveys, our 
study explores how the recipient’s perceptions of the existing 
relationship, the gift, the ritual context, and his or her emotional 
reactions converge to affect relationship realignment. We identify 
six relational effects of gift-receipt experiences. Further, we exam- 
ine gift-receipt experiences that have a consistent impact in the 
short and long term, and those where the meanings and relational 
effects appear to change over time. Implications for future research 
are also discussed. 


S 


SAWYER, Alan G., John G. LYNCH, Jr., and David 
L. BRINBERG (1995), A Bayesian Analysis of the 
Information Value of Manipulation and Confounding 
Checks in Theory Tests, 21 (March), 581-595. 


Past discussions of manipulation checks and related measures have 
produced disagreement about their role in tests of theoretical ex- 
planations of consumer behavior. We use a Bayesian analysis to 
examine what such measures contribute to researchers’ beliefs 
about competing theories and suggest when and why manipulation 
and confounding checks add to the ability to differentiate among 
alternative theoretical explanations of empirical results. We first 
focus on the case in which a statistically significant between- 
group difference on the dependent variable is augmented by infor- 
mation from a single indicator of the intended manipulation and 
a single indicator of a possible confound. We then examine the 
implications of multiple indicators and the use of a Bayesian 
analysis of continuous effect sizes. 


SCHINDLER, Robert M. and Patrick N. KIRBY (1997), 


Patterns of Rightmost Digits Used in Advertised 
Prices: Implications for Nine-Ending Effects, 24 
(September), 192-201. 


Analysis of the rightmost digits of selling prices in a sample of 
retail price advertisements confirmed past findings indicating the 
overrepresentation of the digits 0, 5, and 9. The high cognitive 
accessibility of round numbers can account for the overrepresenta- 
tion of 0- and 5-ending prices and suggests the existence of two 
effects that could account for the overrepresentation of 9-ending 
prices: (1) a tendency of consumers to perceive a 9-ending price 
as a round-number price with a small amount given back and (2) 
a tendency of consumers to underestimate a 9-ending price by 
encoding it as the first round number evoked during incomplete 
left-to-right processing. Analysis of the patterns of rightmost digits 
observed in the sample provides supportive evidence particularly 
for the second of these two 9-ending effects. 


SCHMITT, Bernd H., Yigang PAN, and Nader T. TA- 


VASSOLI (1994), Language and Consumer Mem- 
ory: The Impact of Linguistic Differences between 
Chinese and English, 21 (December), 419-431. 


Languages of the Asia-Pacific region, such as Chinese, are based 
on ideographic writing systems which are radically different from 
the alphabetic systems used in Western languages, such as English. 
We propose that structural differences between Chinese and En- 
glish affect mental representations which, in turn, influence con- 
sumer memory of verbal information. Specifically, unaided brand 
recall should be differentially affected in Chinese and English 
when it is spoken compared with when it is written. Furthermore, 
recognition should be differentially affected in Chinese and En- 
glish when brand names are learned auditorily compared with 
when they are learned visually. Results of a cross-cultural experi- 
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ment conducted in China and in the United States confirm predic- 
tions for unaided brand recall and partially confirm predictions 
for recognition. 

SCHMITT, Bernd H. and Shi ZHANG (1998), Language 
Structure and Categorization: A Study of Classifiers 
in Consumer Cognition, Judgment, and Choice, 25 
(September), 108-122. 


Using classifiers—lexical items that depict perceptual and concep- 
tual properties of objects—six cross-cultural experiments were 
conducted in the People’s Republic of China, Hong Kong, Japan, 
and the United States to investigate how structural features of 
languages affect mental structures and, in turn, consumer behavior. 
Experiments 1-4 show how classifiers affect the perceived similar- 
ity between objects, attribute accessibility, and concept organiza- 
tion. Experiment 5 shows how classifier-based schemata result in 
inferences about product features. Experiment 6 provides evidence 
for the effect of classifiers on judgment and choice via assimilation 
and contrast processes and affect transfer. We discuss our findings 
in light of the Whorfian hypothesis and argue for the incorporation 
of structural components of languages into models of consumer 
behavior. 


SCHMITT, Bernd H. see Leclerc, France et al. (June 


1995). 


reading as an essential link between advertising text and consumer 
response. Reader-response theory is a movement within literary 
criticism that emphasizes the study of reading over formal textual 
analysis. 


SCOTT, Linda M. (1994), Images in Advertising: The 


Need for a Theory of Visual Rhetoric, 21 (Septem- 
ber), 252-273. 


In this article, past consumer research dealing with advertising 
images is analyzed and critiqued for its underlying assumption: 
that pictures are reflections of reality. The case against this as- 
sumption is presented, and an alternative view, in which visuals 
are a convention-based symbolic system, is formulated. In this 
alternative view, pictures must be cognitively processed, rather 
than absorbed peripherally or automatically. The author argues 
that current conceptualizations of advertising images are incom- 
mensurate with what ads are really like, and that many images 
currently dismissed as affect laden or information devoid are, in 
fact, complex figurative arguments. A new theoretical framework 
for the study of images is advanced in which advertising images 
are a sophisticated form of visual rhetoric. The process of con- 
sumer response implied by the new framework differs radically 
from past concepts in many ways, but also suggests new ways to 
approach questions currently open in the literature on the nature 
and processing of imagery. A pluralistic program for studying 


SCHNEIER, Wendy L. see Haugtvedt, Curtis P. et al. 
(June 1994). 


SCHOUTEN, John W. and James H. MCALEXANDER 


advertising pictures as persuasion is outlined. 


SEN, Sankar (1998), Knowledge, Information Mode, and 
the Attraction Effect, 25 (June), 64-77. 


(1995), Subcultures of Consumption: An Ethnogra- 
phy of the New Bikers, 22 (June), 43-61. 


This article introduces the subculture of consumption as an ana- 
lytic category through which to better understand consumers and 
the manner in which they organize their lives and identities. Rec- 
ognizing that consumption activities, product categories, or even 
brands may serve as the basis for interaction and social cohesion, 
the concept of the subculture of consumption solves many prob- 
lems inherent in the use of ascribed social categories as devices 
for understanding consumer behavior. This article is based on 
three years of ethnographic fieldwork with Harley-Davidson mo- 


torcycle owners. A key feature of the fieldwork was a process of 


progressive contextualization of the researchers from outsiders 
to insiders situated within the subculture. Analysis of the social 
structure, dominant values, and revealing symbolic behaviors of 
this distinct, consumption-oriented subculture have led to the ad- 
vancement of a theoretical framework that situates subcultures 
of consumption in the context of modern consumer culture and 
discusses, among other implications, a symbiosis between such 
subcultures and marketing institutions. Transferability of the prin- 
cipal findings of this research to other subcultures of consumption 
is established through comparisons with ethnographies of other 
self-selecting, consumption-oriented subcultures. 


SCHUMANN, David W. see Haugtvedt, Curtis P. et al. 


(June 1994). 


SCHWARZ, Norbert see Menon, Geeta et al. (September 


1995). 


SCOTT, Linda M. (1994), The Bridge from Text to Mind: 


Adapting Reader-Response Theory to Consumer Re- 
search, 21 (December), 461-480. 


Consumer research on advertising response has gradually sepa 
rated the act of reading an ad from the acquisition of brand infor- 
mation. Because the advertising text is the pathway through which 
brand information is accessed, current models truncate the process 
that leads to response in a way that distorts our view of both 
advertising and the mind that reads it. This author proposes that 
reader-response theory would help researchers study the process of 


This article focuses on the complex role of category knowledge 
in context effects by examining how knowledge interacts with 
the mode of information presentation (verbal vs. numerical) to 
moderate the magnitude of the attraction effect. On the basis of 
Chakravarti and Lynch’s framework for understanding context 
effects and prior research on consumer knowledge, we delineate 
two distinct influences of knowledge on the choice process and 
demonstrate that the moderating influence of knowledge on the 
attraction effect varies with the information mode. When the 
choice set information is presented numerically, greater category 
knowledge attenuates the attraction effect, but when information 
is presented verbally, greater knowledge actually increases the 
size of the attraction effect. The implications of these findings for 
the role of knowledge in consumer context effects are discussed. 


SEN, Sankar and Eric J. JOHNSON (1997), Mere-Posses- 


sion Effects without Possession in Consumer Choice, 
24 (June), 105-117. 


In this article we examine whether and why preference for a 
good produced by its mere and arbitrary possession (i.e., a mere- 
possession effect) occurs even in the absence of actual possession. 
In two experiments, we demonstrate that merely possessing a 
coupon for a product, as opposed to the actual product, can in- 
crease consumers’ preference for that option over its competitors’ 
in real choices from meaningfully comparable choice sets. In addi- 
tion, a characterization of the cognitive processes underlying this 
phenomenon, and its variation with individual perceptions of task 
meaningfulness, provides support for a loss-aversion account of 
consumers’ possession-induced preferences for goods they do not 
actually possess. 


SENGUPTA, Jaideep, Ronald C. GOODSTEIN, and Da- 


vid S. BONINGER (1997), All Cues Are Not Cre- 
ated Equal: Obtaining Attitude Persistence under 
Low-Involvement Conditions, 23 (March), 351-361. 


Attitude persistence research in consumer behavior has been pre- 
dominantly associated with high- rather than low-involvement 
processing. Advertising, however, is most often processed as a 
low-involvement communication. We predict that different low- 





involvement cues lead to different degrees of attitude persistence. 
Consistent with this prediction, we find that under low-involve- 
ment conditions, when both related and unrelated peripheral cues 
evoke similar initial attitudes, only when the cue is related to the 
product category do attitudes persist over time. The results of two 
studies attest to the robustness of the phenomenon and add to 
current models of attitude persistence by showing that peripherally 
processed advertising cues (e.g., brand names and celebrity en- 
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consistent with the content of television programming than are 
those of light viewers. The use of a priming methodology provided 
support for the notion that television is a causal factor in the 
formation of these beliefs and that a failure to discount television- 
based exemplars in forming these beliefs accounts for its influence. 
Implications of these results for a heuristic processing model of 
television effects are discussed. 


SHRUM, L. J. see O’Guinn, Thomas C. (March 1997). 
SHRUM, L. J. see Otnes, Cele et al. (June 1997). 
SIRSI, Ajay K., James C. WARD, and Peter H. REIN- 


dorsers) may lead to persistence if they are related to the product 
being endorsed. 


SHAPIRO, Jon M. see Murray, Jeff B. et al. (December 


1994). 


SHAPIRO, Stewart, Deborah J. MACINNIS, and Susan 
E. HECKLER (1997), The Effects of Incidental Ad 
Exposure on the Formation of Consideration Sets, 
24 (June), 94-104. 


This study extends research on incidental ad exposure by examin- 
ing whether incidental exposure to an ad increases the likelihood 
that a product depicted in the ad will be included in a consideration 
set. Incidental ad exposure implies that an ad receives minimal 
attentional resources while other more relevant information is be- 
ing processed. Results suggest that the incidental exposure effect 
is fairly robust, occurring across a variety of factors (when the 
consideration set formation context was memory or stimulus 
based, when the buying situation was familiar or unfamiliar, and 
across two different product classes). Further, these effects were 
found despite subjects’ lack of explicit memory for the ads. 


SHARMA, Arun see Grewal, Dhruv et al. (September 
1996). 


SHERMAN, Steven J. see Dhar, Ravi (December 1996). 
SHIMP, Terence A. see Alba, Joseph W. et al. (September 


1994). 


SHIV, Baba, Julie A. EDELL, and John W. PAYNE 
(1997), Factors Affecting the Impact of Negatively 
and Positively Framed Ad Messages, 24 (December), 
285-294. 


This article examines the effects of negative and positive fram- 
ing of ad claims on consumers’ choices and attitudes. Proposi- 
tions about how the extent of processing before choice affects 
the relative impact of claims-related versus advertising tactics- 
related cognitions are tested in three experiments. Findings sug- 
gest that when processing is limited, claims-related cognitions 
have a greater impact on choice, which results in the sponsoring 
brand being chosen more often when the ad claims are nega- 
tively framed than when they are positively framed. When re- 
spondents engage in more extensive processing before choice, 
tactics-related cognitions become more accessible and, if per- 
ceived to be unfair, result in an attenuation of the advantage of 
negative framing over positive framing. A different pattern of 
results is obtained when one examines brand attitudes rather 
than brand choice. 


SHOCKER, Allan D. see Ratneshwar, S. et al. (December 
1996). 


SHRUM, L. J., Robert S. WYER, Jr., and Thomas C. 
O’GUINN (1998), The Effects of Television Con- 
sumption on Social Perceptions: The Use of Priming 
Procedures to Investigate Psychological Processes, 
24 (March), 447-458. 


Two studies investigated the extent to which heavy television 
viewing affects consumers’ perceptions of social reality and the 
cognitive processes that underlie these effects. Both studies found 
evidence that heavy viewers’ beliefs about social reality are more 


GEN (1996), Microcultural Analysis of Variation in 
Sharing of Causal Reasoning about Behavior, 22 
(March), 345-372. 


This article explores the relation of culture to consumption by 
investigating individual, social, and cultural sources of variation 
in the sharing of causal reasoning about behavior in two microcul- 
tures. The results suggest (1) the importance of intracultural varia- 
tion in the study of culture, (2) differences between experts and 
novices as a robust source of this variation, (3) novel insights into 
the relationship between expertise and sociocultural phenomena, 
and (4) the potential for investigating attitude structure, categori- 
zation, and attribution as products of causal reasoning originating 
from cultural belief systems. The study also demonstrates the 
synergy created by diverse research methods. 


SOLL, Jack B. see Heath, Chip (June 1996). 
SOMAN, Dilip see Gourville, John T. (September 1998). 
SPIGGLE, Susan (1994), Analysis and Interpretation of 


Qualitative Data in Consumer Research, 21 (Decem- 
ber), 491-503. 


This article presents a framework for thinking about the funda- 
mental activities of inference—data analysis and interpretation— 
by researchers using qualitative data. I contrast these two activi- 
ties. For analysis I describe seven operations: categorization, ab- 
straction, comparison, dimensionalization, integration, iteration, 
and refutation. For interpretation I suggest metaphor and other 
literary devices as models for understanding the meanings of oth- 
ers, identifying patterns in these meanings, and representing how 
systems of meanings reproduce culture. The purpose of these 
descriptions is to suggest a vocabulary for and stimulate discussion 
about how researchers using qualitative analytical techniques ar- 
rive at conclusions and make sense of data. 


STAELIN, Richard see Dowling, Grahame R. (June 


1994). 


STEENKAMP, Jan-Benedict E. M. and Hans BAUM- 


GARTNER (1998), Assessing Measurement Invari- 
ance in Cross-National Consumer Research, 25 
(June), 78-90. 


Assessing the applicability of frameworks developed in one coun- 
try to other countries is an important step in establishing the 
generalizability of consumer behavior theories. In order for such 
comparisons to be meaningful, however, the instruments used to 
measure the theoretical constructs of interest have to exhibit ade- 
quate cross-national equivalence. We review the various forms of 
measurement invariance that have been proposed in the literature, 
organize them into a coherent conceptual framework that ties 
different requirements of measure equivalence to the goals of the 
research, and propose a practical, sequential testing procedure 
for assessing measurement invariance in cross-national consumer 
research. The approach is based on multisample confirmatory fac- 
tor analysis and clarifies under what conditions meaningful com- 
parisons of construct conceptualizations, construct means, and re- 
lationships between constructs are possible. An empirical 
application dealing with the single-factor construct of consumer 
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ethnocentrism in Belgium, Great Britain, and Greece is provided 
to illustrate the procedure. 

STERN, Barbara B. (1995), Consumer Myths: Frye’s 
Taxonomy and the Structural Analysis of Consump- 
tion Text, 22 (September), 165-185. 


This article presents a structural analysis of myths in consumption 
text, using Northrop Frye’s taxonomy of mythoi to assign con- 
sumer narratives and selected advertisements to four categories 
of mythic plots: comedy, romance, tragedy, and irony. Frye’s 
categorization scheme derives from literature, and the plot types 
embody structural links between consumption myths and those 
found in other cultural texts. Each mythos also incorporates values 
encoded in the plot that reappear in consumption narratives and 
in advertising appeals using mythic patterns and characterization. 
Frye’s taxonomy is first applied to a reanalysis of Thanksgiving 
narratives in Wallendorf and Arnould’s *‘ ‘We Gather Together’: 
Consumption Rituals of Thanksgiving Day’’ and next to an analy- 
sis of pre-Thanksgiving food advertising coupons. The analysis 
demonstrates that the Thanksgiving narratives and related adver- 
tising exemplars fit into conventional plot structures that serve 
as organizing devices for both the articulation of consumption 
experience and the design of consumer appeals. 


STERN, Barbara B. (1996), Deconstructive Strategy and 


Consumer Research: Concepts and Illustrative Ex- 
emplar, 23 (September), 136-147. 


This article introduces the application of deconstruction to con- 
sumer research by addressing three questions: What is it? How 
does one do it? and What contribution can it make? It briefly 
summarizes deconstruction’s French origins and entry in Ameri- 
can criticism and examines the key term différance—‘‘difference”’ 
and ‘‘deference.’’ The article demonstrates the role of deconstruc- 
tive criticism as an agent provocateur by first presenting interpreta- 
tions of an advertising exemplar—Joe Camel—from the perspec- 
tives of the New Criticism and structuralism and then performing 
a deconstructive reading that subverts these interpretations. It ends 
with the implications of deconstruction for enlivening consumer 
research discourse. 


STIVING, Mark and Russell S. WINER (1997), An Em- 


pirical Analysis of Price Endings with Scanner Data, 
24 (June), 57-67. 


Several consumer behavior theories have been offered to explain 
the preponderance of prices that end in the digit 9. This study 
attempts to incorporate these proposed behaviors into the implicit 
utility function of consumer choice models, resulting in both a 
more accurate tool for managerial decision making and additional 
insights into how consumers actually behave toward price endings. 
An attempt is made to compensate for both level effects (those 
effects in which consumers may underestimate the value of a 
price) and image effects (those effects in which consumers may 
infer meaning from the right-hand digits). The models are esti- 
mated using scanner panel data for two frequently purchased prod- 
ucts, tuna and yogurt. The results support the importance of ac- 
counting for the digits in consumer choice models, providing 
evidence for both image effects and level effects. 


STRAHILEVITZ, Michal A. and George LOEW- 


ENSTEIN (1998), The Effect of Ownership History 
on the Valuation of Objects, 25 (December), 276— 
289. 


Previous work on the endowment effect has demonstrated that 
current ownership status affects object valuation and that this 
effect occurs instantaneously on possession of an object. The cur- 
rent work presents findings from four studies which indicate that 
the history of past ownership can also affect object valuation 
For objects currently in one’s possession, we find that valuation 
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increases with duration of ownership. For objects not in one’s 
possession, previous ownership experience increases valuation, 
and the increase appears to be related to the duration of ownership 
before loss. In addition, the perceived attractiveness of objects, 
although not instantly affected by endowment, is found to increase 
with duration of ownership. 


STRAHILEVITZ, Michal and John G. MYERS (1998), 
Donations to Charity as Purchase Incentives: How 
Well They Work May Depend on What You Are 
Trying to Sell, 24 (March), 434-446. 


This article focuses on the bundling of products with promised 
contributions to charity. Two lab experiments and one field study 
are conducted that compare the effectiveness of promised dona- 
tions to charity in promoting ‘‘practical necessities”’ (e.g., a box of 
laundry detergent) to their effectiveness in promoting ‘‘frivolous 
luxuries’’ (e.g., a hot fudge sundae). The results suggest that char- 
ity incentives are more effective in promoting frivolous products 
than in promoting practical products. This research extends prior 
work on the effects of bundling complementary positive outcomes 
into the domain of affect-based complementarity with product- 
charity bundles. 


SWASY, John L. see Morris, Louis A. et al. (June 1994). 


T 
TALPADE, Salil see Beatty, Sharon E. (September 1994). 


TALUKDAR, Debabrata see Moorthy, Sridhar et al. 
(March 1997). 


TAVASSOLI, Nader T. (1998), Language in Multimedia: 
Interaction of Spoken and Written Information, 25 
(June), 26-37. 


Recent findings on the brain’s anatomy suggest that there are 
modality-specific resources for the processing of language. This 
article develops a theoretical model on the behavioral conse- 
quences of modality-specific resources for spoken and written 
information. The model predicts antagonistic effects of reduced 
interference versus reduced integration of verbal information pre- 
sented across the two modalities, as compared to within a single 
modality. Three experiments compare unimodal to multimedia 
messages containing either a mix of modalities or information 
presented bimodally. The results provide qualified support for the 
model in the realm of item-specific versus relational memory and 
elaboration. Compared to unimodal presentations, alternating the 
presentation modality decreases relational processing but can in- 
crease item-specific processing. Furthermore, a simultaneous bi- 
modal presentation format increases recognition memory but does 
not appear to affect relational processing or item-specific elabora- 
tion. 

TAVASSOLI, Nader T. see Schmitt, Bernd H. et al. (De- 
cember 1994). 

THAKOR, Mrugank V. see Hui, Michael K. et al. (March 
1998). 

THOMPSON, Craig J. (1996), Caring Consumers: Gen- 
dered Consumption Meanings and the Juggling Life- 
style, 22 (March), 388-407. 


This article explores the meanings that consumption experiences 
hold for professional working mothers engaged in the culturally 
prominent lifestyle known as ‘‘juggling.”’ A discussion is given 
to prior research documenting the cultural and historical processes 
that gave rise to this lifestyle pattern. These analyses suggest that 
‘‘jugglers’’ of the baby boom generation have been socialized in 
a common system of conflicting cultural ideals, beliefs, and gender 





ideologies. A hermeneutic research approach is used to explicate 
the emic consumer meanings that arise in relation to the partici- 
pants’ salient life concerns and their sense of personal history. 
An etic framework is then derived that further analyzes these 
perceptions in the context of issues related to the social construc- 
tion of feminine identities and cultural conceptions of motherhood. 
The conceptual and methodological implications of the emic and 
etic frameworks for consumer research are discussed. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. and Diana L. HAYTKO (1997), 


Speaking of Fashion: Consumers’ Uses of Fashion 
Discourses and the Appropriation of Countervailing 
Cultural Meanings, 24 (June), 15-42. 


This article explores the ways that consumers use fashion dis- 
course to inscribe their consumption behaviors in a complex ideo- 
logical system of folk theories about the nature of self and society. 
Verbatim texts of 20 phenomenological interviews concerning 
consumers’ perceptions and experiences of fashion are interpreted 
through a hermeneutic process with specific consideration given 
to gender issues. Whereas critics of consumer culture frequently 
argue that fashion discourses enshroud consumer perceptions in 
a common hegemonic outlook, our analysis suggests that this 
ideological system offers a myriad of countervailing interpretive 
standpoints that consumers combine, adapt, and juxtapose to fit 
the conditions of their everyday lives. By appropriating fashion 
discourse, consumers generate personalized fashion narratives and 
metaphoric and metonymic references that negotiate key existen- 
tial tensions and that often express resistance to dominant fashion 
norms in their social milieu or consumer culture at large. A theo- 
retical model is derived that portrays a dialogical relationship 
between consumers and this cultural system of countervailing 
fashion meanings. The implications of this model for future re- 
search on the meaning transfer process and the sociocognitive 
dimensions of consumer beliefs are discussed. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. and Elizabeth C. HIRSCHMAN 


(1995), Understanding the Socialized Body: A Post- 
structuralist Analysis of Consumers’ Self-Concep- 
tions, Body Images, and Self-Care Practices, 22 
(September), 139-153. 


The present inquiry examines the psychosocial meanings and pro- 
cesses that shape consumers’ sense of body image and the con- 
sumption behaviors motivated by those perceptions. Poststructura- 
list interpretive procedures were used to analyze interviews with 
30 male and female consumers, aged 6-54. This discourse analysis 
led to the development of three process-orientated themes: (1) the 
ideology of self-control, (2) the social processes of normalization 
and problematization, and (3) the operation of the disciplinary 
gaze. The systematic manifestations of these themes are illustrated 
across a range of consumer experiences and body-focused percep- 
tions. Implications of these themes for the theoretical conceptual- 
izations of body image and the nature of self-concept in contempo- 
rary consumer culture are discussed. 


THOMPSON, Craig J., Howard R. POLLIO, and William 


B. LOCANDER (1994), The Spoken and the Unspo- 
ken: A Hermeneutic Approach to Understanding the 
Cultural Viewpoints That Underlie Consumers’ Ex- 
pressed Meanings, 21 (December), 432-452. 


This article draws on the philosophical concept of the hermeneuti- 
cal circle to explore the cultural viewpoints that underlie the mean- 
ings expressed by consumers. Phenomenological interviews were 
conducted with adult female consumers. The interviews are inter- 
preted first by the identification of an exemplary image or event 
that we describe as a symbolic metaphor. We show that these 
symbolic metaphors highlight key personal meanings that each 
participant ascribed to her consumer experiences. We then use a 
hermeneutic logic known as intertextual analysis to show that 
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these personal meanings reflect more general cultural viewpoints 
that are implicitly conveyed in language. These intertextual inter- 
pretations offer insights into the sociocultural meanings that un- 
derlie skeptical, nostalgic, and pragmatic consumer orientations. 
A concluding discussion is given to key implications and areas 
for future research that follow from this hermeneutic approach. 


TROUTMAN, Tracy see Jacoby, Jacob et al. (September 
1994). 


TYBOUT, Alice M. see Meyers-Levy, Joan (June 1997). 


TYBOUT, Alice M. see Peracchio, Laura A. (December 
1996). 


U 


UNNAVA, H. Rao, Sanjeev AGARWAL, and Curtis P. 
HAUGTVEDT (1996), Interactive Effects of Presen- 
tation Modality and Message-Generated Imagery on 
Recall of Advertising Information, 23 (June), 81-88. 


We argue that imaging is a cognitive process that uses the same 
mental resources as perception. Therefore, when imaging and per- 
ception compete for the same resources, message elaboration and 
learning should be undermined. Two experiments are reported 
that provide support for this theorizing. In the first experiment, 
the learning of visual or auditory imagery-provoking information 
is adversely affected by reading or listening, respectively. In the 
second experiment, information with high levels of visual imagery 
is found to be learned better than information with low levels of 
visual imagery when the information is presented auditorily, but 
the reverse occurs when information is presented visually. 

UNNAVA, H. Rao, Robert E. BURNKRANT, and Sunil 
EREVELLES (1994), Effects of Presentation Order 
and Communication Modality on Recall and Atti- 
tude, 21 (December), 481-490. 


Previous consumer research has attributed differences in persua- 
sion between communication modes (e.g., audio vs. print) to dif- 
ferences in the audience’s control over the pace of argument pre- 
sentation. It is argued in this article that communication modes 
also differ in the extent to which argument order is an important 
determinant of persuasion. The results of two studies show that, 
while order of argument presentation affects persuasion with audio 
messages, order is unimportant with print messages. These differ- 
ences appear to be due to a first-in-first-out retrieval strategy em- 
ployed in response to audio presentations but not in response to 
visual presentations. Implications of the research for understand- 
ing how consumers process messages and how to develop effective 
communications are discussed. 


UNNAVA, H. Rao see Burnkrant, Robert E. (June 1995). 


URBANY, Joel E. see Alba, Joseph W. et al. (September 
1994). 


V 
VENKATESH, Alladi see Firat, A. Fuat (December 
1995). 
VERYZER, Robert W., Jr. and J. Wesley HUTCHINSON 
(1998), The Influence of Unity and Prototypicality 
on Aesthetic Responses to New Product Designs, 24 
(March), 374-394. 


Unity and prototypicality are important visual aspects of product 
design. These design principles were operationalized by modifying 
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line drawings of existing products. The results of four experiments 
provide evidence that these two factors positively affect aesthetic 
response. These effects were strongest when visual properties were 
the sole basis of judgment and when design variations were easily 
compared. However, they persisted when aesthetic aspects were 
combined with other product information and when comparing 
design features was difficult. The effect of unity was found to be 
superadditive, suggesting that it has a relational, ‘‘all-or-none’’ 
character. Finally, regression analyses show that direct effects of 
the design modifications on aesthetic response exist in addition to 
possible indirect effects that are mediated by perceived typicality. 


W 


WARD, James C. see Sirsi, Ajay K. et al. (March 1996). 
WARREN, Wendy L. see Haugtvedt, Curtis P. et al. (June 


1994). 


WANKE, Michaela, Gerd BOHNER, and Andreas JUR- 


KOWITSCH (1997), There Are Many Reasons to 
Drive a BMW: Does Imagined Ease of Argument 
Generation Influence Attitudes?, 24 (September), 
170-177. 


The effects of imagined versus actual ease of self-generating prod- 
uct-related information were investigated. An ad invited recipients 
to name either one reason or 10 reasons for (against) choosing a 
BMW over a Mercedes. Participants who complied with the task 
experienced the retrieval of one reason as easier than the retrieval 
of 10 reasons. Participants who did not comply nevertheless imag- 
ined the former as easier than the latter. Independent of whether 
ease was actually experienced or merely imagined, participants 
evaluated BMW more (less) favorably and Mercedes less (more) 
favorably when the retrieval was easy rather than difficult. 


WEBSTER, Cynthia (1994), Effects of Hispanic Ethnic 


Identification on Marital Roles in the Purchase Deci- 
sion Process, 21 (September), 319-331. 


The research reported in this article investigated the relationship 
between Hispanic ethnic identification and marital roles as couples 
proceed through the purchase decision process. Significant differ- 
ences were found among the Hispanic ethnic identification groups 
in most of the decision stages for a variety of product categories, 
even after the effects of social class and length of marriage were 
removed. The findings of this study revealed a significant positive 
relationship between ethnic identification and husband dominance 
in decision making. However, because ethnic identification and 
product class interact with role specialization and relative influ- 
ence in decision making, generalizations cannot be made about 
Hispanic marital roles in the decision-making process. Further- 
more, the effect of ethnic identification on marital roles in decision 
making interacts with the phase of the purchase decision process. 


WEDEL, Michel see Rosbergen, Edward et al. (December 


1997). 


WEGENER, Duane T. see Haugtvedt, Curtis P. (June 


1994). 


WERNERFELT, Birger (1995), A Rational Reconstruc- 


tion of the Compromise Effect: Using Market Data 
to Infer Utilities, 21 (March), 627-633. 


This article explores the possibility that consumers use market 
data to make inferences about product utilities. The argument is 
made by means of an example based on the ‘‘compromise effect’ 
found in extant experimental data. This phenomenon is generally 
looked at as a manifestation of deviations from rationality in 
choice. However, assuming full rationality, | describe a decision 
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rule that is based on consumers’ inferences about their personal 
valuation of alternatives from the portfolio of market offerings 
and some information about their own relative tastes. Through a 
number of examples, I will argue that consumers often use this 
or similar decision rules to make inferences about utility. I then 
show that the decision rule may generate compromise effects in 
experiments and that it may be sustainable. The compromise effect 
could therefore be seen as preliminary evidence that consumers 
make such inferences. 


WERNERFELT, Birger see Prelec, Drazen et al. (June 


1997). 


WEST, Patricia M. (1996), Predicting Preferences: An 
Examination of Agent Learning, 23 (June), 68-80. 


Agent decision making occurs when an individual acts as a pur- 
chasing agent for another. Effective agent decision making re- 
quires that the agent learn to predict the target’s preferences. Two 
experimental studies demonstrate the impact of providing agents 
veridical feedback. The results further our understanding of inter- 
personal prediction and learning from experience. Agents who are 
given the opportunity to learn from their own successes and fail- 
ures do not exhibit the false consensus effect, or projection, that 
has been demonstrated in previous research. Any facilitative effect 
of similarity in tastes on predictive accuracy disappears when 
feedback is provided. Information theory is used to establish the 
informational value of individual instances, as well as an overall 
distribution of feedback. The results of the studies reported in the 
present article indicate that agents spend significantly more time 
considering informative than uninformative feedback, which im- 
proves their predictive accuracy. 


WEST, Patricia M. and Susan M. BRONIARCZYK 


(1998), Integrating Multiple Opinions: The Role of 
Aspiration Level on Consumer Response to Critic 
Consensus, 25 (June), 38-51. 


Four studies examine the process by which consumers integrate 
critic opinions and attribute information into their product evalua- 
tions and how critic consensus affects this process. A reference- 
dependent model is proposed such that consumer response to con- 
sensus depends on whether the average critic rating for an alterna- 
tive is above or below an aspiration level. Consensus is shown to 
be preferred for alternatives above an aspiration level, whereas 
critic disagreement is preferred for alternatives below an aspiration 
level. Consumers exhibited a tendency to prefer critic disagree- 
ment for high-priced products or decisions associated with high 
social risk because most alternatives fell below their high aspira- 
tion levels. 


WEST, Patricia M., Christina L. BROWN, and Stephen 


J. HOCH (1996), Consumption Vocabulary and Pref- 
erence Formation, 23 (September), 120-135. 


Consumers’ understanding of their own preferences can be aided 
by a ‘“‘consumption vocabulary’’—a taxonomy or framework that 
facilitates identifying the relation between a product’s features and 
one’s evaluation of the product. In the absence of such a vocabulary, 
consumers’ understanding of their own preferences will require more 
extensive experience and may never fully develop. The effect of 
such a vocabulary is tested in two experiments in which subjects 
provided with a vocabulary (1) exhibit better-defined and more con- 
sistent preferences than control subjects, (2) show improved cue 
discovery, and (3) show learning (i.e., increases in consistency over 
time). All results hold regardless of the functional form of the model 
used to assess subjects’ preference formation. 


WILKES, Robert E. (1995), Household Life-Cycle 


Stages, Transitions, and Product Expenditures, 22 
(June), 27-42. 


Data from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Consumer Expen- 





diture Survey provide empirical verification of changes in house- 
hold spending across a wide variety of products as households 
pass from one stage of the household life cycle to another. Three 
spending patterns emerged: (1) a generalized inverted U pattern, 
with spending rising sharply as households shift from young single 
to young married, then remaining relatively high, and falling 
sharply at the older married and/or older single stages, (2) gener- 
ally increasing expenditures across stages until the last one or two 
stages, and (3) generally decreasing expenditures across the life 
cycle. Expenditures are especially influenced by the presence of 
young children in the household. 


WILKES, Robert E. see Palan, Kay M. (September 
1997). 


WILLIAMS, Patti see Aaker, Jennifer L. (December 
1998). 


WINER, Russell S. see Stiving, Mark (June 1997). 


WRIGHT, Alice A. and John G. LYNCH, Jr. (1995), 
Communication Effects of Advertising versus Direct 
Experience When Both Search and Experience Attri- 
butes Are Present, 21 (March), 708-718. 


Previous research has predicted that direct product experience will 
be superior to advertising in communicating information about 
products. In experiment | of the present study, claims about search 
attributes were better recognized and beliefs about search attri- 
butes were more accessible and more confidently held after expo- 
sure to ads in comparison with direct experience of two inexpen- 
sive packaged products. Experiment 2 replicated the above effects 
on claim recognition, belief accessibility, and confidence for two 
consumer durables under low-involvement conditions. It also 
showed that search attributes were more frequently mentioned and 
were rated as more important after exposure to advertising than 
after direct experience; the opposite was true for experience attri- 
butes. These effects on frequency of mention and attribute impor- 
tance were significantly weaker under high-involvement than un- 
der low-involvement conditions. 


WRIGHT, Peter see Friestad, Marian (June 1994). 


WRIGHT, Peter see Friestad, Marian (June 1995). 
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WYER, Robert S., Jr. see Shrum, L. J. et al. (March 


1998). 
Y 


YADAV, Manjit S. (1994), How Buyers Evaluate Product 


Bundles: A Model of Anchoring and Adjustment, 21 
(September), 342-353. 


Bundling, the joint offering of two or more items, is a common 
selling strategy, yet little research has been conducted on buyers’ 
evaluation of bundle offers. We developed and tested a model of 
bundle evaluation in which buyers anchored their evaluation on 
the item perceived as most important and then made adjustments 
on the basis of their evaluations of the remaining bundle items. 
The results of two computerized laboratory experiments suggested 
that people tend to examine bundle items in a decreasing order of 
perceived importance and make adjustments to form their overall 
evaluation of the bundle. 


YOON, Carolyn (1997), Age Differences in Consumers’ 


Processing Strategies: An Investigation of Moderat- 
ing Influences, 24 (December), 329-342. 


Relative to younger adults, older adults appear to exhibit greater 
use of schema-based, as opposed to detailed, processing strategies. 
This relationship is investigated in an experimental study that 
examines the moderating influences of two marketing-relevant 
variables, incongruity of message items and optimal time of day. 
Signal detection analysis performed on recognition measures 
serves as a basis for assessing strategy use. Both older and younger 
adults, during their optimal times of day (morning and evening, 
respectively), engage in detailed processing, but this tendency is 
particularly pronounced for the elderly when exposed to high- 
incongruity cues. By contrast, during their nonoptimal time of day, 
older adults seem to rely on schema-based processing regardless of 
the level of incongruity, whereas younger adults remain relatively 
detailed in their processing strategies. Theoretical and practical 
implications for marketing are discussed. 


Z 


ZETTELMEYER, Florian see Prelec, Drazen et al. (June 


1997). 


ZHANG, Shi see Schmitt, Bernd H. (September 1998). 
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